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to thoſe who would wiſh to arrive at any Degree of Su- 
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Tdi0GRAPHY 1s hits is 


0 moſt entertaining, and at the 
fame time improving ſtudy of all 
others, It is peculiarly adapted to 
the Young Mind, -when juſt opening 


to reflection, and when the judge 

ment begins to form.—lt is at that 
period we generally adopt ſuch mode 
of conduct as continues to have great 
influence over us during the re 


mainder of our lives; it is then too, 


the mind is moſt active, and is par- 
ticularly zealous in every purſuit, 
when alſo example is moſt apt to 


make a lively and permanent impreſ- 


fion upon us. Biography repreſents 
the actions which have been moſt 
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£1 "pe aDfe 5 in the lives-of ihuftrious 
; Men, and conſequently muſt attract 
the attention of Young People eſpe- 
cially : the intereſting chain of events 
muſt inſure their perſeverance; and 
the con ſpicuo us fi gure, made by the 
ſubject of their enquiry, will ne 


The buſineſs of the Biographer is, 
to intermix ſuch obſervations as 
point out particularly the Virtues, 
and to render them ſo ſtriking, as to 


at the ſame time to reprobate the 
formed as to become diſguſting. 
The good effect of exhibiting g extra- 


ordinary Characters to the World; 


the Antients as well as the Mo- 


ceſſarily excite their emulation. 


captivate the Young Mind, and urge 
him to a diligent imitation of them; 


Vices, which ſhould appear fe de- 


has been: well underſtood. amongſt 


derns. Plutarch has given us a ma- 


Kerly perſormance in that way : 
8 But 


: PR E Pp A © x. 1 „ 
1 nis mk and. moſt. pon, of 5 
i that kind, are too voluminous, . and - 
more circumſtantial than is requi- 
ſite for young People, who do not 
reap the greateſt advantage from 


_.. dwelling long on the fame ſubject. 


Their minds and attention are beſt 
. engaged by ſtriking objects, which 
do not remain dg enough before 
them to weary, but which are ſo 
important as to make a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon the memory. Theſe 


Conſiderations induced the Author to 


cCollate a Biography, upon a ſmaller 
ſcale than has been undertaken hi- 
therto, intending it more immediately 
for the uſe of Schools. With this 
view he has had particular regard to 
intermix ſuch Moral Reflections as are 
calculated to improve the Young Rea- 
der's heart, while the information - 
: conveyed will advantage his head. 
Much pains has been taken to pro- 
cure 
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ure e the moſt au Wee and 
alſo to compriſe them in as mall 4 
zulk as poſſible. a8 
ful, mu 
Reader. 
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he lived in, his own country in par- 
”— ; _ ticular, and to the cauſe of polite 
*. in general, was ſon of the Rev. Dr. 
Launcelot Addiſon, who. afterwards became 
Dean of Litchfield and Coventry, but at.the 
time of his ſon's birth was rector of Mile- 
ton, near Ambroſbury, Wilts, at which place 
the ſubje& of our preſent. conſideration re- 
ceived his vital breath, on the firſt day of 
May 1672. He was very early ſent to ſchool _ 
to Ambroſbury, being put under the care f 
the Rev. Mr. Naiſh, then maſter of that 
ſchool: from thence, as ſoon as he had re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments Af. literature, be. 
Vol, I. | 1 SS: 5 Was 


7 \HIS very great ornament to the age 


tion of the learned Dr. Ellis. —Here W wk 
1 8 contracted an intimacy with Mr. Steele, after- 


wards Sir Richard, which continded invio- 
lable till his death. At about fifteen years of 
age he was entered of Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, and in about two years after Wartls, 


through the intereſt of Dr. Lancaſter, Dean 


77 


of Magdalen's, elected into that college, and 


admitted to the degrees of batchelor and maſ- 5 


ter ok arts. ——— While he was at the uni- 


verſity, he was repeatedly ſollicited by his | 
father and other friends to enter into holy or- 
ders, which, although from His extreme mo- 


deſty and natural difidence he would 


| have deelined, yet, in compliance with his a. 
ther's deſtres, he was once very near conelu- 


ding on; when having, through Mr. Con- 
greve's means, bete 2 great favourite with' 


that univerſal patron of poorty and the polite 


arts, the famous Lord Halifax, 'that. nyble- 
man, who: had frequently regretted that fo 


few men of liberal education nd great abili-- 
ties applied thernſel ves to affairs of public buft- 


- Boſh, in which their country might reap the 
advantage of their talents, earneſtly perſuaded 


9 "ws ts afide this e and as an encou- 


ragement 


u fo * 0 to 3 2 an 3 


ſelf in Mr. Addiſon, procured him an annual 
penſion of 300 l. from the Crown, to enable 


bim to make the tour of France and Italy. 


On this tour then he ſet out at the latter 
end of the year 1699, did his country great 


honour by his extraordinary abilities, receiv- 
ing in his turn every mark of eſteem that could 


be ſhown to a man of exalted genius, particu- 


larly from M. Boileau, the famous French 
poet, and the Abbe Salvini, profeſſor of the ] 
Greek tongue in the univerſity of Florence; 


the former of whom declared that he firſt con- 
ceived. an opinion of the Engliſh genius for 


poetry from Mr. Addiſon's Latin poems, 


printed in Muſe Anglicanæ; and the latter 


tranſlated into elegant Italian verſe, his epiſto- 
lary, poem to Lord Halifax, w hich 1 18 elteemed | 


„ 


a maſter- piece in its kind 


In the year 1702, as he was about to return 


mw he was informed from his friends in 
England, by letter, that King William in- 
tended him the poſt of Secretary to attend the 
army under Prince Eugene in Italy. This 
was an office that would have been extremely 
acceptable to Mr. Addiſon; but his Majeſty's 


death, which happened before he could get his 


*PROIRERSALs put a ſtop to that, — with 
. his 


* 


to an inclination for trayel, which ſhowed it- 


4 
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his penſion.— This news came to u wok Ge: 


++ 


neva; he therefore choſe to make the tour of 
| Germany in his way home, and at Vienna 


dompoſed his treatiſe on Medals, which hows 


ever did not make its appearance till after his 
death. A different ſet of miniſters coming to 
the management of affairs in the beginning of 
Queen Ann's reign, and conſequently the in- 


tereſt of Mr. Addiſon's friends being conſi- 


derably weakened, he continued unemployed 
and in obſcurity till 1704, When an accident 
called him again into notice. ; | 
The amazing victory gained by/the great | 
Duke of Marlborough at Blenh :im, exciting a 
defire in the Earl of Godolphin, then Lord 
- High Treaſurer, to have it celebrated in verſe, 
Lord Halifax, to whom that nobleman had 
communicated this his wiſh, recommended 
Mr Addiſon to him, as the only perſon who 


8 


was likely to execute ſuch a taſk in a manner 


Aà adequate to the ſubject; in which he ſucceeded 


ſo happily, that when the poem he' wrote; viz. 
the Campaign, was finiſhed no farther than to 
the celebrated Simile of the Angel, the Lord 
High Treaſurer was ſo delighted with it, that 
he immediately preſented the author with the 
place oF one of the Commiſſioners of Appeals 


in the Exciſe, in the room of Mr. Locke, who 


had been juft n to the board of trade. 
5 


1 5 1 
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i fo hs 8 e Lord Halifax 
: 26: Hanover, and in the ſuceeeding:year wanng- 
pointed Under-ſecretary to Sir Charles Hedges, 
then Secretary of State; nor did he loſe — | 
poſt on the removal of Sir Charles, the Earl 

of Sunderland, who ſucceeded to that gentle - 
man, williagly cDANRLIDS * Addiſon as 

his Under-ſecretary. ' 

In 170, Lord Whinrton/being 0 
e eee of Ireland, nominated our 
author Secretary for that kingdom, the 
Queen at the ſame time beſtowing on him 
alſo the poſt of Keeper of the Records in Ire- 

land; but when, in the latter end of her Ma- 

joſty's reign, the Miniſtry. was again changed, 

and Mr. Addiſon expected no farther employ= - 

| ment, he gladly ſubinitted to a retirement, in 
avhich he formed a deſign, which it is much to 3 
> be regretted that he never had it in his power 1 
r to put in execution, via. the compiling a dic | 
4 tionary to fix the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
A language, upon the ſame kind of plan with the 
0 Famous Dittionario della Cruſca of the Italians: 
d a work, in no language ſo much wanted as in 
at our own, and which, from ſo maſterly, o 
clegant and correct a pen as this gentleman's, ' 
us could not have failed being executed to thie 
0 greateſt degree of perfection. We have how- 
* ever the leſs reaſen to lament this Jof, as the 
In . — 3 1 ſame 


» 


"4 


brought to a maturity that reflects the higheſt 
honour on our country in general, and its au- 


e Jian has ſince been carried on, and 


thor in particular; nor after this character 


can I, 4 think, have need to enter into a far- 
ther ee or even hint that I mean 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon's Dictionary of the Eng- 


liſh Language. What prevented Mr. Addi- 
ſon's purſuing this deſign, was his being again 
called out into public buſineſs; for on the 


death of the Queen, he was appointed Secretary 

to the Lords Juſtices 3 then again, in 1711, Se- 

.cretary for Ireland; and on the Lord Sunder- 
Hluand's reſignation of the lord-lieutenancy, he 


was made one of. the SAHA Commiſſioners of 


. F GE i THe 
In 1716, he e the Coitathſls of W. ar- 
wick, and in the enſuing year was raiſed to 
the high dignity of one of her Majeſty's prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State. The fatigues of this 


important poſt being too much for Mr. Addi- 
ſon's conſtitution, which was naturally not an 
extraordinary one, he was very ſoon obliged 


to reſign it, intending for the remainder of 
his life to purſue the completion of ſome lite- 
rary defigns which he had planned out: but 
this he had no long time allowed him for the 


doing; an aſth ma, attended with a dropſy, 
teen him off the ſings of this world- before 
he 


.. 8 
a 
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he could finiſh any of his ſchem. 1. He 


as: par 7 
| fington, on the 17th of June 1719,” having 


1 this life at Holland: houſe, near Ken- 


then juſt entered into the 48th year, | _ _ 


DEAE him one only daughter. 


As a Writer we need ſay little of "ny as We 


pero eſteem his works were, ſtill frm? and 
ever muſt be, held in, pleads,” as Shake 
ſpeare ſays, „like angels rumpet-tongu'd, -£ 


in their behalf. As a Poet, his Cato in the 
dramatic, and his Campaign in the heroic way, 
wilt ever maintain a you among the firſt-rate 
works of either kind: yet 1 cannot help 
thinking even theſe excet|cd: by the elegance, 


accuracy, and elevation of his proſe writings; 


among which his papers in the Tatler, Spec- 
tator, and Guardian, hold a foremoſt rank, 
and muſt continue the objects of admiration, 


1 long as the Englifh language retains its 
Purity, or any authors who have written in it 

continue to be read. As a Man, it is impoſ- 

ſible to ſay too much, and it would even ex- 
tend beyond our preſent limits to ſay enough, 


in his praiſe, as he was in every reſpect truly 


4. 


valuable. In private life he was amiable; in 


public employment, honourable ; a zealous 
1 faithful to his friends, and ſteadfaſt 


to his principles; and the noble ſentiments 


5 . every where breathe through his Cato, 
1 £502 are 
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axe moe thes emanations of "py by APY 
his country, Which was the conftapt guide of 
ll his aQtions. But, laſt of all, Jet us view 
* Rim as a Chriſtian, in which ligbt he will ap · 
pärear ſtill more exalted than in any other. 
1% Aud to this end nothing perhaps can more 
=_ effectually lead us, than the relating an anecr 
i  dote concerning his death, in the words of one - 
|, of che _ beſt men, a3 well as the beſt writers, 
now living, who, in a pamphlet written al- 
waooſt entirely to introduce this little ſtory, 
1 ſpeaks. of him in the following manner: 
After 2, long and maniz, but vain 
= << ſtruggle with his diſtemper, Jays he, „he 
4e diſmiſſed his phyſicians, | — with them all 

$6 hopes of life: but with his hopes of life he 

« diſmiſſed not his concern for the living, but 

« ſent for a youth nearly related, and finely 

i accompliſhed, but not above being che bet- 

0 & ter for gaod impreſſions, from a dying friends 
lt! he came; but life now! glimmering in the 
1 5+ ſocket, the Wy ing friend was filent. After a 
| ll < decent and" proper pauſe, ihe Youth ſaid, 
mo , Dear Sir! 20% ant far me: I believe, and 7 
| #* hope that you have fome commands ; I ſhall bold 
1 ei thom maſt. ſacred. May diſtant ages, proceeds 
this author, . not only hear, hut feel the re- 
K ply! Forcibly graſping the youth's hand, he 
* 3 Hee in * a Cbriſtian ran 


1 = 8 5 wy die. 
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„ die. He ſpoke with difficulty, and ſoon 

d expired.” The pamphlet from which this 

is quoted, is entitled, . Conje&ures on Ori- 
80 ginal Compoſition; and, although publiſh- 
ed anonymous, was written by the great Dr. ; 
Edward Young : nor can I with more pro- 
priety cloſe my character of Mr. Addiſon 
than with this very gentleman? $ obſervations 
on the juſt- mentioned anecdote; when, after 
telling us, that it is to this circumſtance Mr. 
Tickell refers, where, i in his lines on this great | 
man's death, he has theſe words, „ : 2 


ne tavght vs how to Kre's di kl high 1 
A price for knowledge | : * us how to die — 


thus proceeds. Dr. Young: « Had not this 
poor plank been thrown out, the chief ar- 
e ticle of his glory would probably have been 
funk for ever, and late ages had received but 
0a fragment of his fame. A fragment glori- 
© ous.indeed, for his genius how bright but 
1 commend him for compoſition, though 
© immortal, is detraction now, if there our en- 
„ comium ends. Let us look farther, to that 
© concluding ſcene, which ſpoke human na- 
«© ture not unrelated to the divine. To 
that let us pay the long and large arrear of 
our greatly poſthumous applauſe.” A little 


farther he thus terminates this noble enco- 
mium: ; 


[ 


— 


10 ere e 
mium; If powers were not wanting, a may 
e nument more durable than thoſe of marble 

oy ſhould proudly riſe in this ambitious Page, 
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to the new and far nobler Addiſon, than 


« that Which you and the public have ſo long, 
and ſo much admired ; nor this nation only, 
40 for it is Europe's Addiſon, as well as ours 3 
0 though Europe know not half his titles to 
te her eſteem, being as yet unconſcious. that 
e the dying Addiſon far outſhines her Addi- 
«on immortal.” Having thus given ſome 


account of the life and death of this great 
man, nothing more remains in this place tg 


de done, but to give a lift of his dramatic 


A which were 1 following three, 

1. Caro, Tragedy. 1 
2. The Dauu MER, Comedy. . 
3. Rosańjᷓ p, Opera. 


enk tx RH NO N xen ux HR 
ARTHUR AG ARP. 0 


X HE Lag of Clement Agard, of 8 
in Derbyſhire, born A. D. 1 549, bred 


to the Law, and made Deputy-clerk in the 
Exchequer- office, which place he held forty» 
five years. Paſſionately fond of antiquities, | 
he made uſe of the advantages his place af- 
Carded ys in making large collections, and 
* | we 


* 


productive of the greateſt utility. In order to 
corroborate” what has: been inſinuated of his 
abilities, we have both the teſtimony of Cam- 
den, who calls him A moſt excellent Anti- 
% quary,** and that of gelden, who ſpeaks: of 
him as * A man known to be the moſt pain 
< ful, induſtrious, and ſuſſieieat in this branch 
ce * of ſtudy.” To thefe teſtimonies we might 

dd, the titles of his works, which are, ift: 
The Antiquity, Sc. of the High Court of 
Parliament. 2d. The Antiquities of Shires; 

of which ke thinks Alfred was the author. 
3d. The Land Meaſures of England. Ach. The 
Authority and Office of Heralds. Stk. The 


ARTHUR ABARD. +. 
in 1 acquiring knowledge in thoſe parts of this 
ſtudy, which are moſt abſtruſe, and perhaps 


+ : 


ny and Privileges of Inns of Court, 55 


6th. The Diverſity of the Names of this 


Hand. All theſe were publiſhed! by Hearne, 
The manuſeripts he left behind him were, A 
learned and elaborate Treatiſe of the Uſe of 
che Dooms-day Book, together with twenty- _ 


fix more volumes of manuſcripts, he leſt to Sir 


Robert Cotton, in whoſe collection they are ſtill 
preſerved. After thus having ſpent his days in 
learned tranquillity, he cauſed a monument to 
be erected for himſelf and his wife, in Weſt⸗ 
minſter Abbey, in his life time, where, after his 
death, 3 in 75765 he wasinterred; 
( 9 9 HENRY 
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| HENRY. AINSWORTH. 


N eminent ea-cosforrhitt Miniſter, 
 £'Y who: flouriſhed the latter end of the 
fixteenth, and beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century. About the year 1590, he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf amongſt the Brownifts, which 
engaged him in ſuch difficulties, 'that he was 
| obliged to retire. to Holland, and at Amſter- 
dam erected a church, wherein he officiated, _ 
together with one Johnſon. Having found a 
diamond of great value, he adyertiſed it; and; 
| when the owner, a Jew, demanded it, would 
not accept of any other acknowledgement, 
though very poor, but a conference with 
ſome of his Rabbies on the prophecies ' re- 
lating to the Meſhah., The Jew having promiſed 
him this gratification, but being unable to 
perform the engagement, it is ſuppoſed he had 
him poiſoned, in order to ſave his credit. 

His great kill in Hebrew, and his excel- - 
ſent. commentaries. on the Scriptures, parti- 
cularly on the Pentateuch, are in univerſal 
eſteem. Moreri goes ſo far as to ſay, that the 
learned Lightfoot is. not a little indebted to 

him; and his works were received with re- 
ſpect, even by his adverſaries ; infomuch 


that it is not * to produce any one oftener 
— 


— 


— 
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quoted, by the learned of all countries, than 


Dr. Ainſworth. me 
He was certainly a perſon of profound learn- | 


ing, well verſed in the Scriptures, deeply 


read in Rabbinical learning, of a ſtrong un- 
derſtanding, quick penetration, and indefa- 
tigable diligence. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
the haſtineſs of his temper, his contempt of 
Church government, and his proneneſs to 
diſpute on trifles, were faults ; but let the 
hand of Charity always draw the veil over the 
defects of the great; and let us rather imitate 
their excellencies, than glory i in Frotfianing | 


7 


into their eee Mo FOE 


n : 9 ”ðT˖ò1᷑˖/ͥ 544 ; 


WILLIAM. ALAN, 


ON of John Alan, born at Roſſal, in 
Lancaſhire, in 1532, educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he was choſen Fellow- | 
in 1550. In 1556 he was Principal of St. 


Mary Hall; but on Queen Elizabeth's ac- 


ceſſion to the crown, as he was a zealous Pa- 
piſt, loſt all hopes of preferment, and on that 
account retired to the Engliſh College at Lo- 


Taine, of which he was the principal ſupport./ 


Joined to a RE i — ES an eaſy 
Vol, I. bo * affable. 


« WII Lian ALAN I ; 
affable deportment; : and, with the Wan fe. 
verity of manners, a. mildneſs in 1 eech and 
| behaviour, which attracted the affection of 
all he converſed with. He wrote a Defence ef 
| Purgatory, and Prayers f for the Dead, in op- 
poſition to-Biſhop Jewel; wherein he endea- | 
vours to ſhow, that a Middle-ftate is acknow- 
ledged by all Proteſtants, and that Prayers for' 
| the Dead were in uſe from the earlieſt ages of 
the Church ; which was anſwered by Dr. 
Fulke in 1 580. The methed Alan B 


Bu ufe of to eſtabliſh his point, was 72506 proper 


to captivate the judgement; and His ſtyle, 
Which was pure and flowing, made his per- 
formance ſtill more dangerous, and ſtill more 
admired. His health deraying by too intenſe 
application, he came, even with the danger 
of his life, if we may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion, to England for his recovery; but being 
too zealous in making proſely tes, Was. diſco - 
vered, and obliged to go abroad again for 
ſafety, He was ſuppoſed to have been a great 

oter of the invaſion. of theſe kingdoms 
by the Spanzſh Armada; and in 1668, com- 
poſed his piece, which conſiſted of two parts, 
the firſt explaining the Pope's Bull againſt 
Queen Elizabeth, and the ſecond. exhorting 
the Nobility and People of England to revolt 


in favour of the Spaniards. This book made 
a great 


"OOO ET ͤ 8 


ILL AM. AL, AN... „„ 
2 ; great 9 wondered bim famous abroad and 


notorious at home; Was by moderate Catho- 
lics condemned, and by ſome aſcribed to 


F. Parſons, In the laſt years of his life, he 
is faid to have altered his ſentiments with re- 
ſpect to Government, to have loft his credit. 


with the Catholics, and to haye been poiſoned 


by them on that account. As an Engliſh ſub- 


| ject, he was a buſy, enterpriſing, dangerous 


rebel; as a zealous Papiſt, an active, learned, 
and indu rien perſon; as an author, for mat- 
ter, method, wit, learning, and diction, one 
of the moſt confiderable writers of his age; 
as his moſt inveterate enemies have allowed. 


But we e with TPP on Angie © * ii 
fon, | 


To, Ob | grant an an honeſt fame, or rant me none.” 

ds e 
MIKEPHER ALPHERY, 

Bonn in Roſſa, of the Imperial Tr ; 


but in the fourteenth century, his coun- 


try being diſtracted with inteſtine commotions, 


he was Pot to London, and conſigned to the 
care of Mr. Bidel, a merchant, who ſent him 


to Oxford. He went into orders, and had a 
ſmall living given him in Huntingdonſhire, 
Fe, at f in the King's books. In this 


TY __ * place 


16 MIKEPHER ALPHERY., 
place he performed his duty with great des. 
fulneſs, and with ſo much content, that when 
invited to Ruffia by ſome friends, who offered 
to run any riſque in recovering his rights, he 
refuſed them. In the year 1643 he felt the fury 
of the Fanatics, who not only turned him out of 
his living, but when he had prepared himſelf a 
Nender meal, in a hut he had erected within 
the church-yard, deprived "him of it, and 
kicked out his fire. At the Reſtoration he re- 
ceived his living, but being too old to dif- 
_charge the duties of it himſelf, ſettled a Curate 
in it, and ſoon after died at his ſon's houſe at 
Hamwerfffith, in an advanced age. The 
fingularity of a Ruſſian Emperor's having been 
a country Miniſter in England, will afford ſuch 
a large field for reflection, that any hint of 

chat kind might be branded with the name of 
fficious Pi olixity. . 


FENEENAETUNWEREERUEEE! 


A R C H I M E D E 8. 
CY REEK, famous fo his knowledge of 


mechanics, and inventor of ſeveral in- 
8 and machines, which are the won- 
dier even of this enlightened. age. His ſtudies, 
like thoſe of our worthy eountryman Dr. 
- Hales, h had 1 no other hs than the good of 


5 * 


ALCHIMEDES.. 17 
a and were ſerviceable to his country- a 
men in particular. ; We need not mention his 
invention of a glaſs to burn the fleet of an 
enemy in the harbour, or the engines with | 
which he annoyed the beſiegers; but we muſt 
lament his fate, that, notwithſtanding ſtrict 
charge was given to preſerye him, he ſhould 
be killed in his ſtudy, as he was buſied in ſome 
uſeful project, by a common ſoldier. The 
ſpiral pam far raiſing W is called Aris 
.medes's Screw... 


wenne m k: 


1 Aab: 5 baxn i in 14. | 
mothracia, who flouriſhed in the -1.56th 
{mo was tutor to the ſon of Fe 
Philometer ; famous for criticiſm, and his re- 
viſal of -Homer's works, Which he is reported 
to have divided into books in the manner we 
have them at preſent: his exaQneſs was great, 
| but his-decifions too magiſterial with reſpet̃t 
to the genuineneſs of the verſes. Hence it is, 
that Horace and Cicero uſe his nate to imply 
a ſevere critic in general; but moderns drop- - 
ping the idea of his poſitiveneſa, apply it com- 
” monly, but nn to, "One ITT 
one. | 
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? him her young Lord Keeper. He was edu- 
' cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
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"FRANCIS: BACON, 


18 COUNT St. Alban's, 04 | High 
Chancellor of England, in the reign 

of King James I. the glory and ornament of 
his age and nation, was the ſon of Sir Ni- 


3 cholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 


was born at Vork- houſe in the Strand, on the 


22d of January, 1561. In his tender years his 


abilities were ſo remarkably conſpicuous, that 


Queen Elizabeth, whoſe peculiar telicity it 


was to make a right judgement of merit, was 


ſo charmed with his ſolidity, and the gravity 


of his behaviour, that ſhe would often call 


made ſuch incredible progreſs in his ſtudies, 
that before he was ſixteen, he had not only 
run through the whole circle of the liberal 


opened a way to ſo many great and glorious 


arts as they were then taught, but began to 
 perceivg thoſe imperfections in che reigning 
51 Philoſophy, which he afterwards ſo effectually 
- © expoſed, and thereby not only overturned that 


tyranny which prevented the progreſs of true 
"knowledge, but laid the foundation of that 
free and uſeful philoſophy, which has fince 


ducoveries. On his leaving the univerſity, 
his 


* 
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his father * him to EY ihe; before 
he was nineteen years of age, he wrote a 
General View of the State of Europe; but 


Sir Nicholas dying, he was obliged ſuddenly 
to return to England, when he applied him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of the common law, at Gray's- 


Inn, and in 1588 was made one of the 
Qucen's Counſel : but, notwithſtanding her 
Majeſty's early prepoſſeſſion in his favour, he 


met with many obſtacles to his preferment 


during her reign; for his enemies repreſented 


him as a man who, by employing too much 
of his time in purſuing other branches of 


knowledge, could not but neglef& that of his 
profeſſion; but his Maxims of Law, and Hif- 


| tory of the Alienation office, both of which 


works were written in this reign, though they 


were not publiſhed till after his deceaſe, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhow the injuſtice of theſe repreſenta- 
tions. He alſo diftinguiſhed himſelf, during 


ths. latter part of the Queen's reign, in the 
Houſe of Commons, where he ſpoke often, and 
yet with ſuch wiſdom and eloquence, that his 
ſentiments were generally approved by that 


auguſt Aſſembly. But, notwithſtanding the 


little regard paid by the Court to his merit, he 
ſerved the Queen, as long as ſhe lived, with 
zeal and fidelity, and after her ee com- 


poſed a Memorial on the Happineſs of her 
7 I Lo, 
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x Mut Which did equal honour to her W : 
$ niſtration, and the capacity. of its author. 
Upon the acecſfion of King James, he was 
Joon-raiſed to eonſider able honours ; for on th 
Agd of July, 1603, he was introduced to the 
King at Whitehall, and received the hor 
of 'Knighthood ; in 1611, the x was Sonia! 
Judge of the Marſhal's Court; an 161 
FE was.made;Attorney-General.; in 1617, __ 
cChoſen Lord Keeper; and in 2618, Lord High 
7, Chancellor of England: the lame year he Was 
ereated Baron of Verulam in the county of 
Hertford; and in January, 1622, Was ad- 
vanced tothe dignity af Viſcount St. Alban's: 
Hut he was ſoon afterwards ſurpriſed by a | 
dreadful reverſe. of fortune; for that wery 
year, complaints being made to the Houſe of 
mons of his Lordſtip's having received 
Jeveral bribes, thoſe complaints were ſent pp | 
do the Houſe of Lords; and new ones being 
i made of a like mature, things ſoon 
'B grew too high to be got over. The King was 
extremely affected, and even ſhed tears at the 
inſt news of | this. affair; and the Lord „ 
Chancellor had all the {oichdſhip .and protec- 
tion afforded him, that was either in the power | 
of the Marquis of Buckingham, or even in 
the King his maſter, who actually, in hopes 
of ſoftening things a little, procured a receſs 
by 1 K 
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of Parliament ; but this method having x quite : 


contrary effect, his Lordſhip, inſtead of enter- 
ing into a long and formal defence, threw 


himſelf upon the mercy of the Houſe, by an 
humble ſubmiſſion, which he drew up in 
writing, and Pine upon the Prince of 


Wales, afterwards King Charles I. to pre- 
ſent to the Houſe: and this feen and 
ſubmiffion he afterwards explained and con- 
firmed ; on which he was ſentenced to pay 


forty Mouse pounds, to be impriſoned i in the 


Tower during the King's pleaſure, to be for 
ever incapable of any office or employment in 
the State, and never to fit in Parliament, - or 
come within the verge of the Court, However, 
after # ſhort confinement in the Tower, he 
was diſcharged, and afterwards received a full 


pardon from the King; yet the fault Which 
thus tarniſhed the glory of this great man, is 


faid to have principally proceeded from his 1 in- 
dulgence to his ſervants, who made a corrupt 
uſe of it: however, his failings hurt only his 


cotemporaries, and were expiated by his ſuf- 


ferings ; but his other virtues, his knowledge, 


and, above all, his zeal for mankind, will be 
felt while thors are men, and while they have | 


gratitude ; the name of dir Francis Bacon, or 
Lord Verulam, can never be peatienen but 
with admiration! | 
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The Honourable Mr. Walpole, ſpeaking. of 


this great man, calls him the Prophet of Arts, 
which Newton was afterwards to reveal; and 
adds, that his genius and his works will be 
e. admired as long as ſcience exiſts. 


As long as ingratitude and adulation are 
« deſpicable, ſo long ſhall we lament the de- 


40 pravity of this great man's heart. Alas! 


4c that he who could command immortal Fame, 
4 ſhould have clad to the little ambition of 
« Power !”” : 

His works, which are at glory of our na- 
tion, are collected together, and printed in 
four volumes folio; of theſe his Novum 
Oad ANN is Wache the capital. In ſhort, 


the Lord Verulam died at the Earl of Arun- 


del's houſe, at Highgate, on the 9th of April, 


1626, and was privately buried in the chapel 
of St. Mary's Church, within the precincts of 
Old Verulam, in the chancel of which church, 


Sir Thomas Meautis, once his ſecretary, and 


afterwards clerk of the Council, cauſed a neat 
monument of white marble to be erected, with 


his Lordſhip's effigies ſitting in a contempla- 


tive poſture ; under which! 18 the ene in- 
Texiption: : 
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F 1 ANC 8 "BACON. 
© pFRANersevs TPO 5 
Baro de Verulath, Sancti Albani Vicecomes, 
Seu notioribus titulis, 
| Scientiarum| Lumen, Facundiæ Lex, 
Sie fedebats 
Qi, 8 omnia naturalis 4 8 
Et civilis arcana evolviſſet, 
Nature decretum explevit, 
Compoſita ſolvantur; 
Anno Domini, M. DC. XXvI. 
Atti xvI. 
Tanti viri 


Sepertetis eur, 1 5 
1 Defuncti 5 


bs Boggs tur 


©. FRANCIS BACON, e ee 
' Baron of Verulam, Viſcount St. Albany "= 
"8 by more conſpicuous titles, Sag 


Of Sciences the Light, of Eloquence the 20s 


>, ar nes. 
Who, af f:er. all 3 wiſdom 
And ſecrets of civil life he had unfolded, 
| Nature's law fulkilled, 5 . 
| „ W be 4 2 hd: 1 g 
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In the year of our Lord, M. po. XXVII. 
Ol his age LX VI. 
Of ſuch e,, 
That the memory might remain, 

Thomas Meautis, 
Living his attendant, 

4 Pg Dead his admirer, _ | 

Placed this Monument. 
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FRANCIS BEAUMONT and | 


JOHN FLETCHER. 


AS. theſe two Gentlewin were, while . | 
the moſt inviolable friends, and inſeparable 
companions ; as. in their works alſo they 
were united, the Oreſtes and Pylades of 


the poetical world; it would be a kind of 


injury done to che manes of their friendſhip, 


| ſhould we here, after death, ſeparate thoſe 
names which before it were found for ever 
joined. For this reaſon we ſhall, under this 
fingle article, deliver what we have been 
able to collect concerning both ; yet, for the 


| | ſake of order, it will be proper firſt to take 


| ſome notice of thoſe particulars which ſepa- 
rately relate to each. Firſt then, as his 
name ſtands at the head of this RAT. Wwe 


ſhall begin with | 
; : | : Mu. 


TOES 


W. FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 


a 


1 very ancient family of that "_— 
ſeated at Grace Dieu in Leiceſterſhire, - 
grandfather, John Beaumont, Had been Moog 
of the Rolls, and his father, Francis Beau- 
mont, one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. Nor was his defcent lefs honour- 
able on rhe fide of his mother, whoſe name 
was Anne, the daughter of George Pierre- 


9 of Home Pierrepoint, in the county of 


ottingham, Eſq; and of the ſame family 

from which the Tate Duke of Kingfton de- 
rives his anceſtf 7. 

Our Poet, however, appears to have been 


only a younger ſon, Jacob mentioning a bro- 


ther of his by the title of Sir Henry Beau- 
mont, though Cibber, in his Lives of the 
Poets, (vol. I. page 157) calls him Sir John 
Beaumont. He was born in the year 15855 


and received his education at Cambridge, 


% 


IHS Gentlemen wir defeebäed l - 


though at what college is a point which we 


have not been able to trace. He afterwards 
was entered a Student in the Inner Temple, 
It is not however apparent, that he made ahy 


great proficiency in the Law, that being 2 


e 3 too dry and — to 
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25 FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 
be attended to by a man. of his fertile and 
ſprightly genius. And indeed we ould 
ſcarcely be ſurpriſed to find that he had given 
no application to any ſtudy but Poetry, = 
attended on any court but that of the Muſes: 
but, on the contrary, our admiration might fix 
itſelf in the oppoſite extreme, and fill us with 
aſtoniſhment at the extreme aſſiduity of his 
genius, and rapidity of his pen, when we look 
back on the voluminouſneſs of his works, and 
then inquire into the time allowed him for 
them; works that might well have taken up a 
long life to have executed: for although, 
out of fifty-three plays, which are collected 
together as the labours of theſe united authors, 
Mr. Beaumont was concerned in much the 
greater part of them, yet he did not live to com- 
plete his thirtieth year, the King of Terrors ſum- 
moning him away in the ee e of March, 


1 1615, on the gth day of which he was 8 


in the entrance of St. Benedict's Chapel i in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. He left behind him only 
one daughter, Mrs. Frances Beaumont, who 
muſt have then been an infant, as ſhe died in 
Leiceſterſhire ſince the year 1700. She had 
been poſſeſſed of e manuſcript poems of 
her father's writing; but the envious Iriſh 
ſeas, . which rolled the world of that invalu- 
able treaſure, the remaining part of Spenſer's 
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Fairy Queen, deprived it alſo of theſe poems, 


which were loſt in her voyage, from Ireland, 
in which kingdom ſhe had reſided for ſome 


time, in the family of the Duke of eee 


Let us now ae to our ſecond f 


* 


„oux FLETCHER! 


T2 Gentlkch an was not more wenn 
deſcended than his poetical colleague; 
his father, the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, having 
been firſt made Biſhop of Briſtol by Queen 


Elizabeth, and afterwards by the ſame mo- 


narch, in the year 1593, tranſlated to the 
rich and honourable See of London. Our 
Poet was born in 1 5765 and was, as well as his 
friend, educated at Cambridge, where he made 
A great proficiency i in his ſtudies, and was ac- | 
counted a very good ſcholar, - His natural vi- 
vacity of, wit, for which he was remarkable, 
ſoon rendered. him a devotee to the Muſes; and 
his cloſe attention to their ſervice, and fortu- 
nate connection with a genius equal to his owꝗn, 


ſoon raiſed him to one of the higheſt places in 


the temple of poetical fame. As he was born 
ten years before Mr. Beaumont, ſo did he alſo- 
ſurvive him by an equal number of years; 
the general calamity of a plague, which hap- 
Powe in the year 1625, involving him in its 

A 4 D 2 a great 
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„ JOHN FLE ren. | 
great deſtrudtion, he being at that time fo | | | 


: 
r 
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os 
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nine years of age. | 95 
During the joint lives of theſe. two. great 


oats, it appears that they wrote nothing ſe— 


parately, except one little piece by each, which 
ſeemed of too trivial a nature for either to re- 
quire affiſtance in, via. The Faithful Shep- 
herd, a Paſtoral, by Fletcher, and the Maſque 

of Gn einn Gentlemen, by Beaumont. Yet 
What ſhare each had in the writing or deſign- 
ing of the pieces thus compoſed by them 
Jointly, there is no poſſibility of determining. 


11 is, however, generally allowed, that Fleteher's 


peculiar talent was wit, and Beaumont's „ 
though much the younger man, judgement. 
Nay, ſo extraordinary was the latter property 
in Mr. Beaumont, that it is recorded of the 
great Ben. Jonſon, who ſeems, moreover, to: 
have had a ſufficient degree of ſelf- opinion of 
his own abilities, that he conſtantly, ſo long 
as this gentleman lived, ſubmitted his own 
writings to his cenſure, and, as it is thought, 


availed himſelf of his judgement, at leaſt in the 


correcting, if not even in the contriving of 
all his plots. - It is probable, therefore, that 
the forming the plots, and contriving the con- 


J duct of the fable, the writing of the more ſe⸗ | 
rious and pathetic parts, and lopping the re- 


dundant branches of Fletcher's wit, whoſe 
luxu- 


—— od waſtigntion; a ee Dian eee. Beau- 
mont's portion in the work; while Fletcher; 
whoſe. converſation with the Beau Monde, 


(which indeed both of them, from their birthi 
and ſtations in life, had ever been accuſtomed 


to) added to the volatile and lively turn he poſt 
ſeſſed, rendered him perfectly maſter! of dia. 


logue and polite language; might execute the 
defigns formed by the other, and raiſe the ſus 
perſtructure- of thoſe lively and ſpirited ſcenes 
which Beaumont had on y laid the foundation 
ef; | and- in this he was ſo. ſucceſsful, | that 


though his wit and raillery were extremely 


keen and poignant, yet they were at the ſame 


time ſo perfectly genteel, that they uſed rather 
to pleaſe than diſguſt the very perſons on 
whom they ſeemed: to. reflect. — Vet, that 
Fletcher was not entirely excluded from a 
ſhare of the conduct in the drama, may be 


gathered from a ſtory related by Winſtanley, 
viz. that our Bards having coneertCd the rough 
draught of a tragedy over a bottle of wine at 
a tavern, Fletcher ſaid, he would! undertake 


to kill the king; which words being overheard. 
by the waiter, who had not happened to have 


been witneſs to the context of their converſa- 
tion, he lodged an information of treaſon 


againſt them; but on their explanation of it, 
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8 mean  the'deftruNion of @ : Malaria 
monarch, their loyalty moreover Ding une 
queſtioned, the affair ended in a jeſt. 

On the whole, the works of dates 

have undoubtedly very great merit, and ſome 
of their pieces deſervedly ftand on the liſt of 
the preſent ornaments on the theatre. The 

plots are ingenious, intereſting, and well ma- 
naged, the characters ſtrongly marked, and the 
dialogues ſprightly and natural: yet there is in 
the latter a coarſeneſs which is not ſuitable to 
the politeneſs of the preſent age, and WR 
neſs of repartee, which frequently runs in 

obſcenity, and which we may ſuppoſe as ci 
yice of that time, fince even the delicate 

Shakeſpeare himſelf is not entirely free from 


jtz; but, as theſe Authors have more of that 


kind of wit than the laſt- mentioned Writer, 
it is not to be wondered if their ke were, 
in the licentious reign of Charles II. preferred 
to his. Now, however, to the honour of the 

1 preſent taſte be it ſpoken, the tables are en- 
zirely turned; and while Shakeſpeare's immor: 
tal works are our conſtant and daily fare, thoſe 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, though delicate in 
their kind, are only occaſionally ſerved up; 
and even then great pains is ever taken to 
clear them of that Fumet which the haut 
| * of their eee eonſidered as their 
£ enen 
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coaſequenee of Langbaine's. having attributed 
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— ours as any n juſtly 1 
3 what 1 it really” is, no more chan & 


Mus. APHARA or AP 


Jou kind of: a diſpute | 
gard to this Lady's an Aken name, in 


that of Aſtræa to her as a real name, which 
was indeed no more than a poeticaf one, 
which the was known and addreffed' by be 
cotemporafies. She was a gentle woman = 


birth, being defeended' from a very good fa- 


mily, whoſe refidence was in thecity of Can- 


terbury. She was born ſome time in Charles: 


the Firſt's reign, but in what year is uncertain. 


Her father's name was Johnſon, who, through © 


the intereſt of the Lord Willoughby, to whom 


be was related, being appointed Lieutenant 
General of Surinam, and fix and thirty Iſlands, 


_ undertook a journey to the Weſt ! ndies, taking 
with him his whole family, among whom was 


our Poeteſs, at that time very young. Mr. 
Johnſon died in the voyage; but his family | 
reaching Surinam, ſettled there” for ſome 2 


Here 
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HFereit was t 


at er. — of; 
ind acquired 'a_perſonal- intimacy” with, the 
American Prince Oroonoko;' and his beloved 
Imoinda, whoſe adventures ſhe herſelf ſo pa- 
thetically related in her celebrated Novel of 
that name, and which Mr. Southerne afterwards 
made ſuch an admirable uſe of, in making it 
the ground- work of one of the beſt tragedies 
in the Engliſh language. Her intimacy with 
this Prince, and the. intereſt ſhe took in his 
concerns, added to her own youth and beauty, 
afforded an opportunity to the ill-natured and 
cenſorious to accuſe her of a nearer connection 
with him than that of friendſhip. This, how- 
ever, a Lady of her acquaintance, who has 
prefixed ſome Memoirs: of her Life to an edi- 
tion of her Novels, takes great pains, and, I 
think, very much to the purpoſe, to acquit has 
of. On her return to London, ſhe became 
the wife of one Mr. Behn, a merchant, - re- 
fiding in that city, but of Dutch extraction. 
How long he lived after their marriage, is, not 
very apparent, probably not very long; for 
her wit and abilities having brought her into 
high eſtimation at court, King Charles II. 
fixed on her as a proper perſon to tranſact 
ſome affairs of importance abroad, during 
the courſe of the Dutch war. To this pur- 
me the went over to Antwerp, where, by her 
intrigues 


. 


| Mas, B E R N. 33. Ez 
intrigues and gallantries, ſhe ſo far erept into 
the ſecrets of State, as to anſwer the ends pro- 
poſed by ſending her over. Nay, in the latter 
end of 1666, ſhe, by means of the inffuence 
ſhe had over one * Ana Albert, a Dutch- 
man of eminenee, whoſe heart was warmly. 
attached to her, ſhe wormed out of him the; 
deſign formed by De Ruyter, in conjunction 
with the family of the De Witts, of failing 
up the Thames, and burning the Englim 
ſhips.in their harbours, which they afterwards: 
put in execution at Rocheſter, - This ſhe im- 


mediately communicated to the EngliſCourty 


but, though the event proved her intelligence . 
to be well grounded, yet it was at that tima 
only laughed at; which, together probably - 
with no great inclination ſhowa to reward her 
for the pains ſhe had been at, determined her 
to drop all farther thoughts of political affairs, 
and, during the remainder of her ſtay at 
Antwerp, to give herſelf up entirely to the 
gaicties and gallantries of the place, Vander 
Albert continued his addreſſes, and after 
having made ſome unſucceſsful. attempts to 
obtain the poſſeſſion of her perſon on eaſier 
terms than matrimony, at length conſented to 
make her his wife; but while he was preparing 
at Amſterdam for a journey to England witk 
chat intent, a fever carried him off, and left 
| | den 
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3 . BE H . 
Her free from any amorous engagements. She 
was alſo ſtrongly ſollicited by a very old man, 


of the name of Van Bruin, at whoſe expence 
the diverted herſelf for a time, and then re- 


beauty, of which in her younger part bf 5 
he poſſeſſed a great ſhare, did the love of 


* 
*% x * 
i 
0 I \ 0 
4 4 


Jected him. with that ridicule which his abſurd 


addreſſes juſtly merited. In her voyage back 


to England, ſhe was very near being loft, the 
veſſel ine was in being driven on che bat by 


a a ſtorm, but happening to founder within ſight 


of land, the paſſengers were, by the timely 
Ree of boats from the ſhore, all fortu- 


5 nately preſerved. - From this period ſhe en- 
tirely devoted her life to pleaſure and the 


Muſes. Her works are extremely numerous, 
and all of them have à lively and amorous 


turn. It is no wonder, then, that her wit 
ſhould gain her the eſteem of Mr. Dryden, 
| Southerne, and other men of genius, as Ber 


F life 


thoſe of gallantry, Nor does ſhe appear to 
have been any ſtranger to the delicate ſenſa- 
tions of chat paſſion, as appears from ſome of 
her letters to a gentleman, with whom ſhe 


correſponded under the name of Lyeidag and 


who ſeems not to have returned her flame 


with equal ardour, or received with that rap- 


ture her charms'might well have been expected 
to command. Her works, as I have obſerved, 
2 1 N 8 i Were 


H 
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wrers very numerous, conſiſting of plays 125 
noyels, poems, letters, &c. be 5 
As to the character her plays ſhould main- 
tain in the records of Dramatic Hiſtory, i it will 
be difficult to determine, fince their faults and 
perfections ſtand 1 in ſtrong oppoſition to each 
| other, In all, even in the moſt indifferent of „„ 
her pieces, there are ſtrong marks of genius | 
and underſtanding. Her plots are full of bu- 
ſineſs and ingenuity, and her dialogue ſparkles © 
with the dazzling luſtre of genuine, wit, which 
every where glitters among it: but then ſhe 
has been accuſed, and that not without great 
Juſtice, of interlarding her comedies with mo - 
moſt indecent ſcenes, and giving an indul- - 
| gence in her wit to the moſt indelicate expreſs 
ſions. To this aceuſation ſhe has herſelf made 
ſome reply, in the Preface to the Lucky = 
Chance ; 7H but the retorting the charge of pru- RY 
dery and preciſeneſs on her accuſers, is far 
from being a ſufficient exculpation of herſelf, 
The beſt, and perhaps the only true excuſe 
that can be made for it, is, that although ſhe | 
might herſelf have as great an averſion as any . 
one to looſe ſcenes or too warm deſcriptions, 
yet, as ſhe wrote for a livelihood, ſhe was 
obliged to comply with the corrupt taſte of 
the times. And, as ſhe was a woman, and 
naturally, moreover, of an amorous com- 
b plexion, 
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plexion, b wrote in an age and to 2 cow 
of gallantry and licentiouſneſs,; the latter ci 
Kumſtances, added to her neceſſities, com» 
pelled her to indulge her audience in their fa- 
youtite depravity ; and the former, affifted by 
_ rapid flow of wit and-vivacity, enabled her 
0 to do; fo that both together have given her 
plays the looſe caft, which it is but too ap- 
parent they poſſeſfſs. 

Her on private character we mall give in 
the words of one of her female companions, 
Who, in the memoirs before mentioned, pre- 
ed to her novels, ſpoke of her thus She 
& was,” fays this lady, „ of a generous, hu- 
< mane diſpoſition, ſomething paſſionate, very 
« ſerviceable to her friends 1 in all that was in 
4 her power, and could ſooner forgive an in- 
te jury than do one. She had wit, humour, 

< good-nature, and judgement: ſhe was miſ- 
© treſs of all the pleaſing arts of converſation: 
< ſhe was a woman of ſenſe, and conſequently 
ce à lover of pleaſure. For my part, I knew 
cc her intimately, and never ſaw ought unbe- 
4 coming the juſt modeſty of our ſex, though 
© more gay and free than the Golly: pr the 
20 preciſe will allow.“ 

After a life 3 with numerous | 
eee which a woman of her ſenſe 


and merit ought never to have met with, and 
in 


"Boks departed from this world « on the Ns 4 
April, 1689, and lies interred in the eloiſter 


of Weſtminſter Abbey, under a blue marble 


ſtone, againſt the firſt pillar in the eaſt a 
latory, with the following e 


| Mrs. APHRA Berth, 11 ; Ha | 
Died n the 16th, 1299 TORY 
Here lies a proof, „ „ 
Defence enough againſt mortality. ”- - Is 
Revived by Tho. AD, bo PEO. ® genius. 
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FAMOUS Abbot i in . pn, Penthfy, 
. deſcended of a noble family under the 


Saxons, and flouriſhed under Ofwi and Eg- 
frid, Kings of Northumberland. In his 23th 


yank abandoned all temporal views; in order 
to devote himſelf to religion; and, by his fre. 


quent voyages, did not a little contribute to 


introduce the Polite Arts into this iſland. 2 75 
Architecture, P Painting, Muſic, and other artz. 
received great improvements from thoſe . 


iſts he brought over with | from Rome 1 27 


and France; and what added no mall oy” 
mendation to, him wa | bell 0 
Vol. I. 18 


„ BENBDIOT.. EE, 
ments were appropriated to the n of 1 
Church. Chanting in choirs was introduced 
by him i in 678. He founded two very conſi- 
__«derable. monaſteries, lived an exemplary life, 
and enjoyed one quality ſeldom to be met with 
in a Saint, a refined taſte Wine to a a remark- 
Kahle auſterity, „ 


ROBERT CAPEL. 


de 


SERETS I. 
| N eminent Beine, Vorn at r 


A in the year 1586, deſeended of a good 
family in Herefordſhire, and nearly related 
to the Capels, Lords of Eſſex. He was entered 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, and, as a Di- 
Vine, celebrated not onty for his learning!) his 
manner of preaching,” "his. exemplary Hfe, but 
likewiſe for the pfainnefs with Which he de- 
"livered the moſt obſcure! truths; the ſtrength 
with which he aſferted the -peculiar doctrines 
of Proteſtants, and the humility with Which 
he enjoyed the moſt eminent talents; ſo that 
his favourite expreſſion of other perſon, 
might be properly applied to him; He WI 
9 he learced. a man as any in che world, as 
dly as learned,” and as humble as godly.“ 
58 not under a neceſſity of taking the re- 
"venue of — he Howed ſuch an ex- 
t — 7 


ampſe of ee is ſcarcely 
remit his duet, he ee e injure bie! 
ſucceſſors; he therefore received them, but; 
paid them to an indigent Clergyman, to enable 
him to ſupport himſelf. His auſual expreſſion: 
was, that, if God thought ſit, a ſudden death 
was better than a lingering one : Hd What he. 
| approved: of; hie experiebœd; for, ona Sun 
day, Sept. 21 1656, after he had repeated 
his ſermons at night to his family, according; 
to his cuſtom, read a chapter, ſaid his prayers, 
and lay down in his bed, he expired heſore he 
had- firnthed his ejaculations, and fle to Hea 


mm nen of Godbin biemauthe [4 Brit 
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Ms. SUSANNA. CENTEIVRE:” g 
7 HIS Lady. Was daughter. of one Mir.” 
1 Freeman, of, Holbeach in Lincolnf hi 0 3 4 
who? although he had. been poſſeſſed of no in- 
conſiderable eſtate, yet, . being a Difſenter,. 
and a zealous, Parliamentarian, was at the tune 
ol the. Reſtoration extremely perſecuted, as 
were. alſo the family of his wife, Who was. 
daughter of Mr. Markham, a gentleman of a 
good eſtate at Lynn Regis. in Norfolk; but of 


its 


31 


the ſame :political; principles with Mr. Free- . 


man ſo that his eſtate, gas: confiſcated, ARS, 
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MOL compelled to fly to Ireland. IR 2 
long he ſtaid there I have not been able to 
trace, nor whether our Authoreſs, who, from 
4 compariſon of concurring circumſtances, 1 
imagine muſt have been born about 1680, 
drew her firſt breath in that kingdom, or in 
England. Theſe are particulars all her hiſto- 
rians have been filent in regard to; yet I am 
apt to conjecture that ſhe was born in Ireland, 

2s I think it probable her mother might not 
1 return to her native country, till after the death 
1 of her huſband, which happened when this girl 
=: was only three years old. Be this as it will, we 
10 her left to the wide world: by the death of 
her mother alſo, before ſhe had completed her 
twelfth year. Whincop relates a romantic 
ſtory of her in a very early period of her life, 
„which, although he ſeems miſtaken in ſome 
parts of her hiſtory, (at leaſt either he or Ja- 
cob muſt have been ſo) having made her fa- 
1 ther ſurvive her mother, and even to have 
married again before his death; yet, as he 
ſeems to have taken pains in collecting many 
circumſtances of her life which are no where 
elſe related, I cannot think myſelf authoriſed 
FN entirely to omit it. He tells us, that after her 
| father's death, finding herſelf very ill treated 
7 FREED by her ſtep-mother, ſhe determined, though 


almoſt deſtitute of worry and every other ne | 
9. — erer, 
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who: was nb Vibe d dude afterwards well 
known eee a} . g 
ſolextremely ſtruck with her you,ͤ and beauty; 
ſo affectect wich the diſtreſs: which her cir- 
cumſtances naturally declared in her countes. 
nanee; that he fell inſtantly in love with herz, 
and inquiring: into che particulars of her ſtory, 

ſoon prevailed on her inexperienced innocence 
to ſeize on the protection lie offered her, and 
g go with him to Cam 
6 her in boy's eloaths, he introduced hen th hä 
1 intimates at college as a relation hd Was 
come den to ſee: the Univerfity, and pas 
ſome time with him there; and that they 
ontinued this intercourſe. for ſome months, 

| till at length, ſated perhaps with poſſeſſion; ar 

perhaps af und that the affair would be disco 

| verſity; he perſuaded: her to 
ome to Lahe, providing her however 
- with þ a conf derabje ſum 0 money, jandia-Jetter - | 
recommendation tea gontle woman of his 

intan ces "Sang {Healing the whole with: 
E. * 4700 AJOVTY rait does not appear 
3. he. 


ridge,” Where, equipping. 5 
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12 SUSANNA CENT IVRE- 
| he ever performed,” of ſpee ily following 1 
to London, and there rene wing their amorous 
intercourſe.—If this ſtory i is true, it muſt have 
happened when ſhe was extremely young; 
Whincop, as well as the other writers, ac- 
Knowledging, that ſhe was married, in her ſix- 
teenth car, to a nephew of the late Sir Ste- 
Phen Fo : but that gentleman not living 
with her above a twelvemonth, her wit and 
beauty ſoon procured her a ſecond huſband, 

- whoſe name was Carrol, and who was-an'offi - 


cer in the army; but he having the mis fortune 


to be killed in a duel within about a year and 
half after their marriage, ſhe became a fecond 
time a widow. This loſs was a ſevere afflic- 
tion to her, as ſhe appears to have fincerely 
loved this gentleman. Partly: perhaps to di- 


1 4 vert her melancholy, but-chiefly, it is proba- 


ble, for the ſake of a ſupport, ſhe now applied 


to her pen, and became a votary to the Muſes, 
and it is under this name of Carrot that ſome 


of her earlier Pieces were publiſhed. Her firſt 


5 attempt was in Tragedy, in a play called the 


Perjured Huſband; yet her natural viva- 
eity afterwards leading her more to Comedy, 


we find but one more attempt in the Buſkin 


among eighteen dramatic pieces which ſhe af- 
terwards wrote. Such an attachment ſhe 
ſeems to have had to > the os ck chat ſhe 

| | even 
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eyen became herſelf a Pepfor „ though i it is 
probable. of no great merit, as the neyer;roſe 
ve the Ration of a C Actreſs. - How- 


5 ever, ſhe was, nat long in this way of life; 
for in 1796, performing the part of Alexander 
the Great, in Lee's Rival Queens, at Wind- 

| ſor, where the Court then was, ſhe wounded 

_ - the heart of one Mr. Joſeph Centlivre, Yeo- 
man of the Mouth, or, in other words, prin- 
eipal Oook to her Majeſty, who ſoon after 
married her; and aſter — ſeveral. years 
| happily together, ſhe died at his houſe in 
Spring- Garden, Charing-Croſs, on the 1ſt of 
December, 1723, and was buried in the pa- 
riſh of St. Martin in the Fields. Thus did 
ſhe at length happily. cloſe, a life, which at 

_ Its firſt ſetting. out was oyerelouded with diffi- 


5 _culty and misfortune, She for many pon 8 | 


enjoyed the. intimacy and eſteem of the 

eminent wits of the time, viz. Sir Richard 
Steele, Mr. Row, Budgell, Farquhar, Dr. 
Sewell, &c. and very few authors received 
more tokens of eſteem and patronage from che 
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. Great; to which, however, the conſideration ; 
of her ſex, and the power of her beauty, hh 

| which ſhe poſſeſſed aconfiderable ſhare, might, 

. in ſome degree, contribute. Her diſpoſitien 

- was good-natured, benevolent, and friendly; "I. 
c 1:00 her ene if, not what could be 
n called 
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called witty, was at leaſt ſprightly and: 
taining. Her family had been warm par "Mm 
folks, and-ſhe ſeemed to inherit the ſame dif- 
poſition from them, maintaining the ſtricteſt 
attachment to Whig principles, even in che 
moſt dangerous times, and a;mioft, zealous re- 
gard for theall aftriousHouſea? Hanover,/Tchis: - 
 party-ſpirit, however, which breathes even in 
many of her dramatie pieces, procured her 
Io friends and many..enemics. Adis... 
is no very eaſy thing to: eſtimate. her rank: | 

„* muſt be allowed that her plays dé not 

abound with wit, and that the lan nage of them. { 

is ſometimes even por; Snervate, incorrect, and 
puerile: but then her plotstare buſy and well 6 
conducted, and her characters in general na- 
tural and well marke: but as plot: and cha- 
racer are undoubtedly the body: an 
Comedy ; ;-and language and witz at boſt, but 5 
tlle oloathing and externab ornamentsg it is 
certainly leſs excuſable to ſhow a deficieney ds | 
the former chan in- the latter: and the fucceſs 
of ſome of Mrs. Centlitre's plays plainly 
evince, that the firſt wall: ſtrike the minds of 
an audience! more power fully, than the laſt, 
ſing& her edmedy of the Buſy Body, Whiek 
all the pes had. deeried be fore its appear- 
ance; ich Mr. Wilks had even forva m 
abſolutely refuſedi to play in, and w 


Aer . | audience. 


Fo 


| SUSANNA CENTLIVRE. - 49. .- 
audience came prejudiced againſt, ;rouſed their 
attention in deſpite of that prejudice, ' and 
forced a run of thirteen nights; while Mr. 
Congreve' s Way of the World, which perhaps 
contains more true intrinſic wit, and unex- 
ceptionable accuracy of language, than any 
dramatic piece ever written, brought on che 
ſtage with every advantage of recommenda- 
tion, and when the Author was in the height - 
of reputation, could ſcarcely make its way at 
all, Nay, I have been confidently aſſured, 
that the very ſame great Actor I mentioned 
juſt now, made uſe of this remarkable expreſ- 
ſion with regard to her Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
viz. That not only her Play would be 
„ damn'd, but ſhe herſelf be damn'd for - 
cc writing it.“ Yet we find it ſtill fanding . 
on the liſt of acting plays, nor is it ever per- 
formed without meeting with the approbation 
of che audience; as do alſo her Buſy Body, 
Wonder, and Amide, That Mrs. Centlivre 
was very perfectly acquainted with life, and 
cloſely read the minds and manners of man- 
kind, no one I think can doubt, who reads her 
comedies: but what appears to me the moſt 
extraordinary i is, when we conſider her hiſtory, 
the diſadvantages ſhe muſt have laboured un- 
der by being ſo early left to buſtle with the 


wore ard that all the education ſhe could. 
have 


4% SUSANNA/CENTLY 
have had muſt have been [owing to her own 
application and affduityʒ when, I ſay, we 
conſider her as an abſolutely ſelf=cultivated-. 
genius, it is aſtoniſhing to find the traces of ſo 
much reading and learning as we meet with in 
many of her pieces, Grice," for the drawing of 
tie various characters ſhe has preſented us 
with ſhe' muſt have perſectly underſtood the 

| Filth? Dutch, and Spaniſh languages, all the 

- provincial dialects of her own, and ſomewhat 
even of the Latin, ſinee all theſe ſhe rene 
makes uſe of, and uhenever ſhe does ſo, it is 
conſtantly with the utmoſt propriety and the 
greateſt accuraey. Is a word, I cannot help 
giving it as my o pinidn, that, if we do not al- 
low' her to be the very firſt of our female wri- 
ters, ſhe has but one above her, and may 
| juſtly be placed next to her predeceſſor in dra- 5 
matie glory,” the great Mrs. Behn. 1% boner 
| (Be ee Pr On 05 or 4 50 oibes n 
8 n Artifice, Comedy- e TE 8 Marie 
2. Baſſet Table, Coney.” N av 
. Bear's'Duel, Comedy,” 10h: 
4 Bickerſtaff's Burying, erde on hen 15 

. Bold Stroke for a Wife, Gray, 
"6." "Buſy Body, Comedy. Nia E40 | 


"15 res ie Fragedy. ee . 
8. Gameſter, ebm OL gfe 8 ST 


bu. Gotham 1 Farce, £50 1 S wr 
10. Love 
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5 _ Wend Mellin, Comedy. 
_ Love's Contrivances, Ebmeny. 
Man's Bewitched; nee 1 
: Marplot, Comedy. 9 ants. 
Perjured Huſband, Wn ke 144 0 
Perplex'd Lovers, ru nog Ne 42k 
Platrome Lady, Comedy 
Stolen Heireſs, Comedy 
Wife ee ee "pA ee wins 

Wonder, Comedy. | ep 1 
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. Hs Gentleman vas deſcended fromthe 


ancient family of the Congreves, of 


 Congreve 3 in Staffordſhire; his father being ſe- 


_ cond ſon to Richard Congreve of chat place. 
Some authors, and in particular Sir. Janes 8 
Ware, contended for his having been born in 
Ireland; but, as Been who was particularly 
m, and who in his preface 
acknowledges his 6lipatioti to Mr. Congreve 
for his communication: of what related: to him- 
ſelf, has abſolutely contradicted that report, 
I ſhall on his authority, which I conſider to 
"De" WE” ſame as Mr, Congreve's own; fix the 
ſpot of his nativity at a place called: Bardſa, 
not far from Leeds i in Yorkſhire, TA part 


* 


| acquainted With hi 


* 


i 


of 
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of the eſtate of Sir John Lewis, his aan 
uncle by his mother's fide. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he went over to that kingdom very 
young ; for his father. being only a younger 
brother, and provided for in the army by a com- 


miſſion on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, he was com- 


pelled to undertake a journey thither in conſe- 
quence of his command; which commiſſion he 
afterwards parted with to accept of the manage - 
ment of a conſiderable eſtate belonging to the 
Burlington family, which fixed his reſidence 
there. However, though he ſuffered this ſon 
to receive his firſt tincture of letters in = 
great ſchool at Kilkenny, and afterwards | 
complete his claſſical learning under the di- 
. nn of Dr. Aſh, in the Univerſity of 
Dublin; yet, bring. defirous that his ſtudies 


ſhould be directed to profit as well as improve- | 


ment, he ſent him over to England ſoon after 


_ + the Revolution, and placed him as a ftudent 


in the Temple. The dry, plodding ſtudy of 
the law, however, was by no means ſuitable 
to the ſprightly volatile genius of Mr. Con- 
- greve; and therefore, though he did not want 
| approbation in thoſe ſtudies to which his ge- 
nius led him, yet he did not even attempt to 
make any proficiency in a ſervice which he 
Was probably conſcious he ſhould make no 
- figure in. Excellence and perfection were 
| what, 


teen years of age, he had nat on ende 


1 15 apparent, 1 n at 
ciple from the very firſt, to to make it Ris aim 


to acquire; for in the very caflieft emata- 


| tion. of his genius, and a very early one indeed 


it was, viz his novel called Love and Duty Re- 
conciled, written when he was not above even- 


ed at, but indeed ſucceeded in, 8 
to the world, not a mere novel according to che 
taſte and faſhion then prevailing, but a piece 


which ſhould point out, and be in itſelf a mo- 
del of, what novels qught to be: and, though 


this cannot itſelf be with propriety called a 
dramatic work, yet he has fo ftriftly-adhered 


to dramatic rules in the compoſition of it; that 


his arriving at ſo great a degree of perfection 
in the regular drama, in ſo ſhort a time after- 


wards, is hardly to be wondered at. His firſt 


play was the Old Batchelor, which was the 
amuſement of. ſome: leiſure hours during a 
flow recovery from a fit of illneſs, ſoon after 
his return to England, and was in itſelf ſo 


perfect, that Mr. Dryden, on its being ſhown 


to him, declared he had never in his life ſeen 
ſuch a firſt play; and that great Poet having, 
in conjunction with Mr. Southerne, and Ar- 
thur Manwaring, Eſq; given it a flight re- 


viſal, Dr. Davenant, who was the manager 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, and was delighted 


Yau bk F both 
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both winks Uh: piece aha its au ets . it 
on the ſtagghy 1693, where it met with ſuch 
univerſal approbation, that Mr. Congreve, 
though he was but nineteen years of age at the 
time of his writing it, became now conſidered 
as a prop to the declining ſtage, and a rifing 
genius in dramatic poetry.—— The next! year 
he produced the Double Dealer, which, for 
what reaſon indeed, I know not, did not 


meet with ſo much ſucceſs as the former. — 


The merit of his firſt play, however, had ob- 
tained him the favour and patronage 6f. Lord 
Halifax, and ſome peculiar marks of diſtinc- 
tion from Queen Mary, on whole (death, 
which happened in the cloſe of this year, he 
wrote a very elegant Elegiac Paſtoral. In 
16955 when Betterton opened the new Houſe © 
in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, Mr, Congreve joining 
with him, gave him his comedy of Love for 
Love, with which the Company began their 
eampaign, and which met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that they immediately offered the author a 
Mare in the management of the Houſe, on 
condition of his furniſhing them with one 
play yearly. This offer he accepted; but 
whether through indolence, or that correct- 
neſs which he looked on as neceſſary to his 
works, his Mourning Bride did not come out 


till 1697, nor his Way of the W orld till two 
years 


» fon — 
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years after that. The indifferent ſucceſs 
this laſt· mentioned e thoughꝭ an exceed - 
ing good one, met from the Public, com- 
pleted that diſguſt to the Theatre, which a 
long conteſt with Jeremy Collier, who had 
attacked the immoralities of the Engliſh Stage, 
and more eſpecially ſome of his pieces, had 
begun; and he determined never more to 
write for the ſtage. This reſolution he punctu- 


ally kept, and Nr. Dennis's obſervation on . 


that point will, I am afraid, be found but too 
true, when he ſaid, that Mr. Congreve 
« quitted the ſtage early, and that Comedy 
„ left it with him,” Vet, though he quitted 
dramatic writing, he did not lay. down the 
pen entirely; but occaſionally wrote many 
little pieces both in proſe and verſe, all of . 
which ſtand on the records of literary fame. 
It is very poſſible, however, that he might 

not ſoon have given way to this diſguſt, had, 
not the eaſineſs of his circumſtances rendered 
any ſubſcrvience to the opinions and Caprice, 
of the town abſolutely unneceſſary to him 3 
for his abilities having very early in life 67 895 
him to the acquaintance of the Earl of Hali- 
fax, who was then the Mecænas of the age, 
that nobleman, defirous of placing ſo pro- 
miſing 2 genius above the neceſſity of too haſty 
productions, made him one of the Commit 
F * a ſioners 


ann, kney· cc or, ae 
cording to Coxeter, a Sen ne of the 
Wine licence, He ſoon after beſtowed on him a 
place in the Pipe- office, and not long after 
that gave him a place in the Cuſtoms, worth 
ix hundred pounds per annum. In the year 
1718 he was appointed Secretary of Jamaica; 
ſo that, with all together, his income, towards 
the latter part of his life, was upwards of 
twelve hundred pounds A- -year. Thus raiſed 
above dependence, it is no wonder he would 
no longer render himſelf ſubject to the capri- 
__ eivus cenſures of impotent critics: and, had 
his poetical father, Mr. Dryden, ever been ad- 
vanced to the ſame circumſtances, it is proba- 
hle that his All 0 Love would not now have 


ended eſteemed ** 24 elt Gr ths dramatic 72 edes; 7 
nor would he have been compelled, for a bers 
Hvelihood, to the drudgery of producing four 
plays in a ſpace of time ſcarcely more than ſuf- 
ficient for forming the plot of one. — But 
to return to 'Congreve. The greateſt part 

of the laſt twenty years of his life was ſpent 
in eaſe and retirement, and he either did not, 
or affected not to give himſelf any kröudde 

about feputation. Vet ſome part of that con - 
duct might proceed from a degree of pride. 
FT. Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets, vol. 
| IV. p. 8. relates an anecdote of him; which 
1 . 


— 


I cannot. pro perly omit here. When the 
i celebrated Voltaire,” ſays he, © was in Eng- 
„land, he waited upon Congreve, and paſſed 
e him fome compliments as to the reputation. 
« and merit of his works. Congreve thanked 


6 him, but at the ſame time told that in- 


« genious Fo oreigner, he did not chooſe to be 
66 conſidered as an Author, but only as a 
private Gentleman, and in that light ex- 
« pected to be viſited. Voltaire anſwered, 
« that if he never had been any thing but a 
cc private gentleman; in all probability he had 
never been troubled with that viſit; and 


« obſerves, in his own account of the tranſac- 


« tion, that he was not a little N win 


« ſo unſeaſonable a piece of yanity.” 
Towards the cloſe of his life he was. much 


afflicted with the gout, and making a tour to 


Bath, for the benefit of the waters, was un- 
fortunately overturned in his chariot * by 


: which it is {| uppoſed he got ſome inward broits* 


as he ever after complained of a pain in his 
fide, and on his return to London, continued 
| gradually declining in his health, till the 19th. 

of Jan. 17295 when he died, aged 57. at 


his houſe in Surry Street, in the Strand, and 
on the 26th following was buried in Weſt- 


minſter Abbey, the FEST being ren by : 


e of the firſt diſtinAion. | 
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= | His Kaese Fe 

= and their titles as follow: J | | 
5 5 1. Double Dealer, as, . i 2 | 

oi „ 2. Judgement ef Paris, Mique, | i 
,s 3« Love for Love, Come edy. 

| * Mourning Bride, Tragedy. 

; as Old ae at 


| : | Semele, Oratorio. SIS 
[ 7. Way of the World. „ 
: 
8a ROBERT COTTON, | 
' J TS ESC ENDED. from at an ancient way 
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13 of chat name, which flouriſhed long 
before the reign of Edward [1]. they took their 
ame from Cotton, in the county palatine of | 
1 Cheſter. - This great man was born the 22d of 
. 1570, at Denton, near Connington, 
=” | in Huntingdonſhire ; 4 he fludied at Trinity- 
if 8 College, Cambridge, and took his Batchelor 
| 4 of Arts degree i in 1 595. "The noble collection 
| of manulcripts for which this nation is abun- 
dantly. indebted to him, was begun to be 
made in the eighteenth year of his age. 
The aſſiduity 1b which he Pro! ſecuted the 
, Rudy of Antiquities, and the great depend- 
1 ence that all the great Perſonages in Queen 
arts King JAMES. s and, King Charles's 


1 1:7 | | reigns, 


— _ l = — =as” en 
. - — Halen eo + >= — — — — vs . 
! 


— * 
0 1 


2” decifion, 
ides of bis abladen; li generbus defence of 
| 1 in Religion, as well as che State, mit 


| reigns, had on his prom} in rhis braved, 


ous fabjeRts th thine 1 were by them fbmitted to his. 
muſt ' give us a favourable and high 


attract the admiration of All trot Fh glim- 
men; and the nol Jle collection of EPA PRG 
relatitig to the hi ry and antiquities of this 
king dom, which was afterwards increaſed by 


his on 100 1 5 & Is a nobler __ 


423% 


that TOY is no 23 6 our nation nv. 


which does 1 not owe all its value Either to ad 


writings, or collections. N 
When living, he Was alway! 8 ready 4 * com 
| municate ; was careſſed by 85 the er 7 
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great, bot at home and a odd; Was a mem - 


ber of the Society of Antiquaries, bath at its. 


firſt inftitution, and revival; was. looked on as. 


an oracle in points of anti, quity 3 - and when be 


died, in 1631 „left all the lovers of learning in. 
grief for a loſs which no | ogra then Uvitig 
| bees campeafite. | 
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1 8 HIS elegant Writer was the only ſon of . 
1 Sir. John Denham, of Little Horſley,. 
Kaight, who was, at the time of our Au- 
thor's 'birth, which happened in 1615, Lord. 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and 

one of the Lords Juſtices of that king Thaw: . 
in conſequence of which our Author was born. 
in Dublin, but was. brought over from thence 
at two years old, on the promotion of kis fa- 
ther to the rank of Baron of the Exchequer 
in England. His grammatical learning he a0. 
quired in London, and in Michaelmas term, 
1631, was removed from thence to Oxford, 
where he was entered a Gentleman Commoner 
of Trinity College; but, inſtead of ſhowing 
any early dawnings of that genius which af- 
terwards ſhone forth in him, he appeared a 
_ ſlow, dreaming young man, and one whoſe 
1 darling paſſion was gaming. Here he con- 
inuecd for three years, when, having paſſed 
hais examinations, and taken a degree as Batche- 
=. lor of Arts, he came to London, and entered 
himſelf at Lincoln's Inn, where he applied 
pretty cloſely to the ſtudy of the law: yet 
his darling vice was Mill Predominant, and he 
48 found himſelf ftripped to his laſt 
. 


— 


ſhilling; ; * 1 fs ſo;greatly diſpleaſed his 
father, that he was obliged, in appearance at 
leaſt, to reform, for fear of being abſolutely: 
abandoned by him; On his death, however, 
being no longer reſtrained by parental autho- 
rity, he again gave way to gaming, and being: 
2 dupe to ſharpers, ſoon; ſquandered ſeve- 
ral thouſand pounds. Ii the latter end of : 
1641, bowever,: to the aſtoniſiment of every 
body, his genius broke forth in a full blaze of 
meridian brightneſs, in that juſtly celobrated 
and admired: tragedy, the ms On and ſoon 
after ſnone again in his pdem of Cooper's” 
Hill. In the ſame year he was pricked for 
High Sheriff for che . county” of Surry," and 
mls Gnvernor of Farnham Tad ſtle 
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King; bur being poſſeſſed of 5 3s great ſhave : 
of wilitary know! Ge, he 0550 quitted | 
that 11 A and retired to his Va ity at 4 
ford; nd now, the '£ g grand Rebellion being A 


warimeft' attachment to the Ko, al Fe amily, and, 
in the courle of their unhappy affairs, became | 
of ſignal ſervice to them. In the year 16. 47, 
when the King had been delivered i into the. 
hands 6f the army, he undertook, on be- 
half of the Queen Mother, to gain acceſs to 
his Majeſty, which he found means to 2750 | 
the aſſiſtance of Hugh Peters, —On this occa- 
_— 
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ion the King convetſed with him, in in unre- 
ſerved manner, with regard to his affairs, and 


intruſting him with nine cyphers, commanded 


him to ſtay privately in London, in order to 


receive all his letters to and from his corre- 
ſpondents, all which were conſtantly decy- 
Phered and undecyphered by Mr. Cowley, at 
that time with the Queen Mother in France. 
This truſt he performed with great punctua- 


lity and ſafety for -ſome time, till at length, 


Mr. Cowley's hand being known, this affair 
was diſcovered, and Mr. Denham obliged to 
make his eſcape to France. In 1648 he was 
ſent Ambaſſador, together with Lord Crofts, 
to Poland, where he ſucceeded ſo well as to 
_ bring back ten thouſand pounds for the King, 
levied there on his Majeſty? s Scottiſh ſubjects. 
About 1652 he returned to England, and re- 
fided about a year at the Earl of Pembroke's 
at Wilton, having quite exhauſted ' his own. 
fortune, by his paſſion for gaming, and the 


expences he had been at during the civil war. 


It does not clearly appear what became of him 
between that time and the Reſtoration, though 
it is moſt probable he went over again to 
France, and reſided there till King Charles the 
Second's return from St. gn s to Jerſey, Ys 
when he was immediately appointed, without 


1 = follicitation, Surveyor: General of all his 


1 Es, cal 8 


— 
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Majeſty* s Buildings, and, at the coronation 
of that monarch, made Knight of the Bath. 


On ſome diſcontent arifing from a ſecond 
marriage, he for à little time loſt his ſenſes, 


at court, for his poetical abilities, eſpecially 


during. his exile uſed. frequently to give: Mr. 
Denham arguments to write on. This inge- 
nious gentieman died at an office he had built 
for himſelf near Whitehall, March 10, 1668, 


bey, leaving behind him, among the ſeveral 
works whereby his poetical fame ſtands 19 5 


＋ 


The Sophy, a Tragedy. 


monials 'of many writers, particularly Dry- 


den and Pope, in his favour.—As to his moral 
character, he has had no vice imputed to him 


but that of gaming; and although authors have 


been filent as to his virtues, yet if we may 


judge from his works, he was a good-natured 
man, and an eaſy companion : from his 


honour and integrity, and, in the day of dan- 
ger and tumult, of unſhaken 884 to the 
a, md of his 2 1 TE 
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but on his recovery, continued in great eſteem 


with the King, who was fond of poetry, and 


ztatis 53, and was buried in Weſtminſter Ab- 


dane only one dramatic 7 vin „ l. 


At a Poet, we need only rote to the teſti⸗ 
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| WILLIAM DERHAM, 


MOST de Ebenen e 
72 Peu and Divine, was born at 'Stow- 
ton, near Worceſter, in 1657. —In 1675 he was 
entered at Trinity College, Oxon, where his 
tutor was the learned Dr. Willes, father of the 
late Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. In 
1678-9 he took his Batchelor's degree, by 
which time he had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 

his learning and other eminent qualifieations, 
that Dr. R. Bathurſt, then Preſident of Tri- 


nity College, earneſtly recommended him to 


Dr. Seth Ward, | Biſhop of ' Saliſbury, by 
whoſe intereſt he was, when he-entered into 
holy. orders in 1681, made Chaplain to the 
Lady Dowager Grey, of Warke: In 1689 he 
was preſented, by Mrs. Jane Bray, to the rec 
tory of Upminſter in Eſſex, worth 200 l. per 
ann. and not more than fifteen miles from 


London. His proximity to the metropolis 


was ſabſervient te. the higheſt purpoſes of a 
| ſcholar and a divine, and his retirement was 
employed in ſtudying the volumes of his 
Cxcator, the Scriptures, and the book of Nature. 
As a, Natural Hiſtorian, no perſon ever made 
a greater figure; but as his ſtudies in this 
branch had za the honour of God, the pro- 
motion 
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motion of religion, and the good of mankind 
for their guide, he richly. deſerved all the ho. 
hours which. they prepared for him; and tlie 
notice taken of him by the Royal Society, the 
Arch- biſhop of Canterbury, his late Majeſty, 
and the Univerſity of Oxford, who preſented 
him with his Doctor's degree, were rather ſo 
many evidences of his merit, than marks of 
honour. While true maſculine and rational 
piety, unſpotted reputation, or extenfive learn- 
ing, have any advocates, this gentleman's 
name muſt be held in veneration. As his pri- 

vate life was no leſs beneficial than his wri- 
tings ; as he was not only the teacher, but the 
example of his pariſhioners; and as he was not 
only a phyſician to their ſouls, but their bo- 
dies likewiſe ; he deſerves no leſs praiſe as a 
man, than as an author: and as an author, his 
Phyſico- Theology, Aſtro- Theology, and cu-/ 
rious pieces in the \Philoſophical TranfaQtion „ 
will ſhow that he i 15, in "ne; "—_— ine 


rior to none. 
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HE ben of Edmund Drake, a Auer, We: 
born near. Taviſtock, in 1 545, was edu- 


catsd at the expence and under the care of Sir | 
Vol. I, | | G 7 John 5 
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John Hawkins, his kinſman. He was one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed paval heroes in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. To recite all his great 
and ſerviceable e would require a vo- 
lume. Thus much we muſt add, that he was 
a man, who might be ſaid to have a head to 
contrive, a heart to undertake, and a hand 
ready to execute, whatever promiſed glory to 
himſelf, and good to his country. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhing action of his life, his voyage 
round the globe, gives us a ſignal inſtance of 
ſuch courage, intrepidity, ſagacity, and diſcre- 
tion, as ſcarcely ſeem to have met in one man 
before him: and, if we: conſider him as the 
great author of our navigation to the Weſt 
and Eaſt Indies; as one who ſhowed it practi- 
cable to act againſt the Spaniards, both by ſea 
and land; as the introducer of tobacco into 
this kingdom; as the promoter of the cheſt 
at Chatham, for the relief of ſeamen wounded 
in the ſervice of their country; and his 'raiſ- 
ing the reputation of Engliſh ſailors ſo high, 
that they were ſought after and employed by 
all nations of the world; we may look on 
him as the remote a of our grandeur, 
and the extenſiveneſs of our commerce. As 
ſome account of his perſon and character may 
not be unacceptable, we add, that he Was low 
of Rene, but well ſet, his cheſt open and 
10 1 e, 


As navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he 
Knew it. thoroughly, and was perfect maſter 


of every ſcience, eſpecially aſtronomy, which 
could render him complete in the nautic art. 


Though he did not poliſh his ſpeech by ſtudy, 


yet it was ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and, though 


not diffuſe, eloquent, and captivating :, and, 


to conclude his character with the words of Th 


Fuller, He was a religious man towards 
% God and his houſes, where he came, chaſte 
« in his life, juſt in his dealings, true of his 


« word, and merciful to thoſe which were un- 
« der. him, hating nothing ſo much as idle- 
e neſs.” Sych was the character of this great 
man! . See Campbell's Lives « of the Admirals. 
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VV Tichmarſh, and grandſon of Sir Eraſ- 
mus +) Divgdet of Canonſbury, both in North- 
amptonſhire;. and was born, ſome time in the 


year 1631, at Oldwinkle, or Aldwinkle, near 


Oundle, in the ſaid county; a village which, 


% 
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broad, his head very round, his hair of a fine 
brown, his . beard full and comely, his eyes 
large and clear, his complexion. fair, and his 
countenance freſh, cheerful, and engaging. 


x AS the tos of Sent Diplo Eſa; of | 


— 
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as he himſelf informs us, belonged to the Earl 

of Exeter, and which was alſo famous for giving 
birth to the celebrated Dr, Thomas Fuller, 
the Hiſtorian. He received the rudiments of 


Bis grammar learning at Weſtminſter ſth6ol, 


under the learned Dr. Buſby, and from thenck 
was removed to Cambridge in 165 50, being 
elected Scholar of Trinity College, of which 
he appears, by his Latin verſes in che Epitha- 
Tamia Cantabrigienſ. 4to. 1662, to Have been 
afterwards a Fellow. Vet, in his earlier days, 
he gave no extraordinary ibicstiond of genius; 
For, even the year before he quitted the Uni- | 
verſity, he wrote a poem on the death of Lord 
Haſtings, which was by no means a prefage 
of that amazing perfection in Poetical powers, 
Which he afterwards poſſeſſed. His firſt play, 
viz. the Wild Gallants, did not appear till 15 

was not much leſs than forty years of age, and 
then met with ſuch indifferent ſucceſs, that, 
had not neceſſity afterwards compelled him to 
purſue the arduous taſk, the Engliſh ſtage had 
| perhaps never been favoured with ſome of its 
brighteſt ornaments. But to proceed more re- 
gularly.,——On the death of Oliver Cromwell, 

| he wrote ſome heroic ſtanzas to his memory; 
but on the Reſtoration, being deſirous of in- 
gratiating himſelf with the new court, he 


Wy fixſt, a Ow entitled Aſtrea Redux; 
and 


New-year's-day ;.and in the ſame year, a Sa- 


tire on the Dutch. In 1668, appeared his 
Annus Mi rabilis, which was an hiſtorical poem 


in celehration of, the Duke of York's. victory 
over the Dutch. hes pieces at length ob- 


tained him the favour of the Crown, and Sir ; 


William D'Avenant dying the fame year, Mr, 
Dryden was appointed to ſucceed, him as Poet- 
laureat About this time alſo his inclination 


for writing for the ſtage ſeems firſt to have 
ſhown itſelf ; for, beſides his concern with Sir | 
William D*Avenant i in the alteration of Shake- f 


ſpeare's Tempeſt, which was the laſt work 
that gentleman was engaged in, Mr. Dryden, 


in 1669, produced his Wild Gallants, a co - 
medy.— This, as L have before obſerved, 
met with very indifferent ſucceſs); vet th? au · 


thor, not being diſcouraged. by its failure, 
ſoon after gave the public his Indian Emperor, 
which finding a more favourable reception, 
encouraged him to proceed, and that with 


ſuch rapidity, that, in the Key to the Duke 


of Buckingham's Rehearſal, he is recorded to 
have engaged himſelf by contract for the wri- 


ting of four plays a year; and indeed, in the 


. Fr 1679 and 1680, he appears to have ful- 


ä filled 
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and afterwards a; Fanegyrie to the King on his N 
Corronation.—In 1662, he addreſſed 2 poem 
10 the Lord Chancellor Hyde, preſented on 


| f 
© 9 
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| filled” that « contract. To this unhdppy ne 
_ reffity, which our Author lay under, are to be 
attributed all choſe irregularities, thofe bom- - 
baſtic fights, and ſometimes even puerile exu- 
berances, which he has been fo ſeverely cen- 
Fored for, and which, in the unavoidable 
kurry in which he wrote, it was impoſſible he 
| ſhould find time to reviſe, either for the lop- 
ping away or corre&ing. In 1699, there 
came out an Effay on Satire, faid to be written 
jointly by Mr. Dryden and the Earl of Mul- 
grave, containing ſome very ſevere reflections 
on the Earl of Rochefter and the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth; and in 1681 Mr. Dryden publiſh= 
ed his 'Adfatoin and Achitophel, in which the 
well-known character of Zimri, drawn for 
the Duke of Buckingham, is certainly ſevere 
enough to repay all the ridicule thrown on 
bim by that nobleman in the character of 
Bay s. The. reſentment ſhown by the dif- 
fetent Peers was very different: Lord Roche 
ſter, who was a coward as well as a man of the 
moſt depraved morals, baſely hired-three ruf. 
Hans to cudgel Dryden in a coffee-houſe 5 but 
the Duke of Buckingham, as we are told, in 
a more open manner, took that taſk on him2 
ſelf, and at the ſame time preſented him with a 
purſe containing no very triffing ſum of money, 
wy him, that he bl kim the beating as 
— = | a puniſh- 


2 
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a n for bis impudence, but beſtowed 


khe gold on im as a reward for his wir. 


Soon after the acceflion of King James TE. out © 
author changed his religion for that of the 


Church of Rome, and wrote two pieces in 


vindication of the Romiſh tenets, ' viz. A 44 
fenee of the Papers written by the late Kin 
of blefſed memory, found in his ſtrong d 
and the celebrated poem, afterwards anſwered 
by Lord Halifax, entitled the Hind and the 
Panther -By this extraordinary ſep, he 
not only engaged himſelf in controverſy, and 


incurred much cenſure and ridicule from his 


cotemporary wits, but on the completion of 
the Revolution, being, on account of his newly 
_ choſen religion, diſqualified from bearing any 
office under the Government, he was ſtripped 


of the Laurel, to which he had been appoint- 


ed, and which, to his ſtill greater mortification, 


was beſtowed on Richard Flecknoe, a man to 


whom he had the moſt ſettled averfion.—— 
This circumſtance occaſioned his writing the 


very ſevere poem called Mac Flecknoe. Mr. 
Dryden's circumſtances had never been afſſu- 
ent; but now, being deprived of this little ſup- 


. port, he found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity 
of writing for mere hread. We conſequently 
find him from this period engaged! in works of 
n as well as genius, viz, in tranflating 


the 


- 
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4 works of others; and to this aebeſſty pe per- 
haps our nation ſtands indebted for ſome of the 
beſt tranſlations extant. In the year hie loſt 
the laurel, he publiſhed the life of St. Francis 
Xavier, from the French. In 1693 came 
out a tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius, 
in the firſt of which he had à conſiderable 
hand, and of the latter the entire execution, 
In 1695 was publiſhed his proſe verſion of 
Freſnoy's Art of Painting, and the very year 
1697 gave the world that tranſlation of Vir- 
gil's works entire, which ſtill does, and per- 
haps, ever will, ſtand foremoſt: aon the at- 
tempts made on that author, —— The Petites 
pidces of this eminent writer, ſuch as Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, Epitaphs, Elegies, Songs, 
&c. are too numerous to ſpeciſy here, and too 
much diſperſed to direct the reader to. The 
greateſt part of them, however, are to be found 
in a collection of Miſcellanies, in fix volumes 
12mo._— His laſt work is what is called his 
Fables, which conſiſt of many of the moſt in- 
tereſting ſtories in Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and 
Chaucer, tranſlated or modernized in the moſt 
, elegant and poetical manner, together with. 
ſome original pieces, among which is that 
amazing Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, which, 
though written in the very decline of its au- 
thor 8 life, and at a Period when old age and 
diſtreſs 


— 
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diſtreſs conſpired as it were to damp his poetic 
ardour, and clip the wings of fancy, yet 
poſleſſes fo much of both, as would be ſuth- 
cient to have rendered him immortal, TIE * | 
never written a fingle-line beſides 

Dryden married the Lady Elizabeth Hon, . 
fiber to the Earl of Berkſhire, -who ſurvived 
him eight years, though for the laft four of 
them ſhe was a lunatic, having been deprived 
of her ſenſes by a nervous fever. By this 
Lady he had three ſons, who all ſurvived him. 
Their names were Charles, John, and Henry. 

Of the laſt of theſe we can trace no particulars: 
of the ſecond ſome little account will be given 
in the ſucceeding article; and with reſpe& 
to the eldeſt, there is a cites related 

by Charles Wilſon, Eſq; in his Life of Con- 

greve, which ſeems fo well atteſted, and is it- 

ſelf” of fo very extraordinary a nature, that 1 

cannot avoid b e it ae bk event 
is as follows: 

Dryden, with all IN deeds was 
weak enough to be fond of Judicial Aſtrology, 
and uſed to calculate the nativity of his chil- 
dren.— When his Lady was in labour with 
his ſon Charles, he being told it was decent to 
withdraw, laid his watch on the table, beg- 
ging one of the Ladies then preſent, in a moſt 
ſolemn manner, ta take exact notice of the 


very 


1 
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very minute the child was born; which ſhe 
did, and acquainted him with it. About a 
week after, when his Lady was pretty well 

recovered, Mr. Dryden took occaſion to tell 
her that he had been calculating the child's. 
nativity, and obſerved, with grief, that he 
was born in an evil re for Jupiter, Venus, 
and the Sun, were all SEA the Earth, and the 
Lord of his aſcendant afflicted with a bateful 
ſquare of Mars and Saturn. If he live to 
«© arrive at the eighth year,“ ſays he, he will 
go near to die a violent death on his birth- 
day; but if he ſhould eſcape, as I fee but 
& ſmall hopes, he will in the twenty-third 
„year be under the ſame evil direction; and 
e if he ſhould eſcape that alſo, the thirty- 
third or thirty-fourth year I fear is“ 
Here he was interrupted by the immoderate 
grief of his Lady, who could no longer hear 
calamity propheſied to befall her ſon. The 
time at laſt came, and Auguſt was the inauſpi- 
cious month in which young Dryden was to 
enter into the eighth year of his age. The 
Court being in progreſs, and Mr. Dryden at 
leiſure, he was invited to the country ſeat of 
the Earl of Berkſhire, his brother-in-law, to 
keep the long vacation with him, at Charlton, 
in Wilts : his Lady was invited to her uncle 


Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of the ſum- 


V 1c? | mer, | 
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mer. When they came to divide the children, 
Lady; Elizabeth would have him take John, 
and ſuffer her to take Charles; but Mr. Dry- 
den was too abſolute, and they panel! in anger; 
he took Charles with him, and ſhe was obliged 
to be content with John. When the fatal 
day came, the anxiety of the Lady's ſpirits oc- 
cafioned ſuch an efferveſcence of blood, as 
threw her into ſo violent a fever, that her life 
was deſpaired of, till a letter came from Mr. 
Dryden, reproving her for her womaniſh cre- 
dulity, and affuring her that her child was 
well, which recovered her ſpirits ;- and in ſix 
weeks after ſhe received an E lairciſſemem of 
the whole affair. Mr. Dryden, either, through 
fear of being reckoned ſuperſtitious, 'or think- 
ing it a ſcience beneath his ſtudy, was ex- 
tremely cautious of letting any one know that 
he was a dealer in Aſtrology; therefore could 


not excuſe his abſence, on his ſon's anniverſary, - 


from a general hunting-match Lord Berkſhire 
had made, to which all the adjacent gentlemen 
were invited. When he went out, he took 
care to ſet the boy a double exerciſe in the 
Latin tongue, which he taught his children 
himſelf, with a ſtrict charge not to ſtir out of 
the room till his return; well knowing the 
taſk he had ſet him would take up a longer 
time, Charles was Performing his duty, in 
| * obedience 
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have it, the ſtag made towards the houſe ; and 
the noiſe alarming the ſervants, they haſted 


out to ſee the ſport. One of them took young 


Dryden by the hand, and led him out to ſee 
it alſo, when, juft as they came to the gate, 


| the ſtag being at bay with the dogs, made a 
bold puſſi, and leaped over the court wall, 


which was very low, and very old; and the 
dogs following, threw down part of the wall, 


ten yards in length, under which Charles Dry- 


den lay buried. He was immediately dug 
out, and after fix weeks languiſhing in a dan- 
gerous way, he recovered. So far Dryden's 


prediction was fulfilled. In the twenty-third 
year of his age, Charles fell from the top of 
an old tower belonging to the Vatican at Rome, 


occaſioned by a ſwimming in his head, with 
Which he was ſeized, the heat of the day be- 


ing exceſſive. He again recovered, but was 


ever after in a languiſhing fickly ſtate. In the 


thirty-third year of his age, being returned | 


to England, he was unhappily drowned at 
Windfor : he had, with another gentleman, 


ſwam twice over the Thames; but returning 


2 third time, it was fuppoſed he was taken 
with the cramp, becauſe he called out for 


help, though too late. Thus the father's Gals 


5 aden 3 but too prophetical. 


At 
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We At laſt, aſter a long life, harraſſed with the 


laborious of all fatigues, viz. that df the 
| ol, and continually made anxious by diſtreſs 


and difficulty, our author departed this life on = | 
the 1ſt of May, rot, and was interred in 


Weſtminſter Abbey. On the roth of April 
he had been very bad of the gout and eryſipelas 
in one leg; but he was then ſomewhat reco- 
vered, and defigned to go abroad: on the Fri- 
day following be ate a partridge for his ſupper, 
and, going to take a turn in the little garden 
behind his houſe in Gerard-ſtreet, he was 
ſeized with ſo violent a pain under the ball of 
the great toe of his right foot, that, unable to 
ſtand, he cried out for help, and was carried 
in by his ſervants, when, upon ſending for 
ſurgeons, they found a ſmall black ſpot in the 
place affected: he ſubmitted to their preſent 
applications, and when gone, called his ſor 
Charles to him, ufing theſe words: I know © 
cc this black ſpot is a mortification : I know 
| * alfo, that it will ſeize my head, and that 
a they will attempt to cut off my leg; but I 
* command you, my ſon, by your filial duty, 
< that you do not ſuffer me to be diſmember- 
« ed.” As he foretold, the event proved, 
and his ſon was too dutiful to diſobey his fa- 
ther's commands. On the Wedneſday morn- 
ing following, he breathed his laſt, under the 
Yoh bt ,* H | moſt 
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=... Bo excruciating pains, in tlie 69thi year. of 
1 bis age. The day after Mr. Dryden's death, 
the Dean of Weſtminſter ſent word to Mr. 
Dryden 8 widow, that he would make a pre 
| ſent of the ground, and all other Abbey- fees, 
. for the funeral: the Lord Halifax likewiſe ſent 
5 to the Lady Elizabeth, and to Mr. Charles 
Dryden, offering to defray the expences of 
1 our Poet's funeral, and afterwards to beftow | 
ll five hundred pounds on a monument in the 
- 5 Abbey; which generous offer was accepted. 
| Accordingly, on Sunday following, the com- 
Hi pany being aſſembled, the corpſe was put into 
1 aà velvet hearſe, attended by eighteen mourn- 
18  ing-coaches. When they were juſt ready to 
x27 move, Lord Jefferys, ſon of Lord Chancellor 
efferys, a name dedicated to infamy, with 
1 ſome of his rakiſh companions, riding by, 
1 alked whoſe funeral. it was; and being told it 
* was Mr. Dryden' s, he proteſted he ſhould not ? 
3s be buried in that private manner; that he 
would himſelf, with the Lady Elizabeth's leave, \ 
have the honour of the interment, and would 7 
beſtow a thouſand pounds on a monument in 1 
h 
r 


4 
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the Abbey for him. This put a ſtop to their | 
proceffion; and the Lord Jefferys, with ſeve- ' © 
ral of the gentlemen, who had alighted from h 
their coaches, went up ſtairs to the lady, who 4 
was ſick in bed; BY HOY A the ſe” 
| | _ purport FF | 


Lord Jefferys, 'v 


CCF 
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purport of what he had faid below; but the 


Lady Elizabeth refuſing her conſent, he fell 
on his knees, vowing never to riſe till his re- 
queſt was granted. The Lady, under a ſudden 
furpriſe, fainted away; and Lord Jefferys, 


pretending to have gained her conſent, ordered 
tie body to be carried to Mr. Ruſſel's, an Un- 

dertaker in Cheapſide, and to be left there tilt 
further orders. In the mean time the Abbey 


was lighted" up, the ground opened, the Choir 


attending, and the Biſhop waiting for ſome 
hours to no purpoſe for the corpſe. The next 
day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on Lord Ha- 


 lifax and the Biſhop;*and endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe his mother, by relating the truth. Three 


days after, che Undertaker having received no 
orders, waited' on the Lord Jefferys, who pre- 
tended That it was a drunken frolic, that he re- 


membered nothing of the matter, and he might 


do what he pleaſed with the body. Upon this 


the Undertaker waited on the Lady Elizabeth, 
who defired a day's reſpite, which was Brant. ; 


Mr. Chatles Dryden immediately witte to the 
who returned for anſwer, that : 
he knew nothing of the Ur and would be 


troubled no more about it. M r. Dryden 


00 5 applied again to the Lord Halifax, 
and the Biiltop of Rocheſter, who abſolutely 


— to do any thing in the affair. I this 


H 2 5 diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, who had been Ms. Dry- 


den's intimate er ſent for the corpſe to 
„ College of Phyſicians, and propof 
ſcription; which ſucceeding, about three weeks 


after Mr. Pryden's deceaſe, Dr. Garth pro- 


nounced a fine Latin Oration over the body, 


which was conveyed from the college, attend- 
ed by a numerous train of coaches, to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, but in very great diſorder. 
At laſt the corpſe arrived at the Abbey, which 
was all unlighted, No organ played, no an- 


them ſung ; ; only two of the finging boys 


preceding the corpſe, who ſung. an ode of Ho- 
race, with each a ſmall candle in his hand. 

When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles ee 
ſent a challenge to Lord Jefferys, who xefuſing 


to anſwer it, he ſent ſeveral others, and went 


often himſelf ; but could neither get a letter 


delivered, nor admittance to ſpeak to him; ſo 


that, finding his Lordſhip. refuſed to «gs Shih 
him like a gentleman, he reſolved to watch an 


opportunity, and brave him to fight, though. 


with all the rules of honour $5 which his Lord- 
ſhip hearing, quitted the town; and Mr. 


Charles never had an opportunity to meet 


him, though he ſought it to his death, with. 
the utmoſt application. 

Mr. Dryden had no monument „ to 
bm: r ee years; to. ch Mr. Pope 
| alludes 
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in a man line, {295 J 8 
4 Nee a rude and umeleh ſtorie * fer. wo 
15 U note upon which we are informed, mat 
the tomb of Mr. Dryden was erected upon 
mis hint, by Sheffield Duke of Buckingham, 
to which was originally intended this epitaph; 
% This Sheffield rais'd.”—The facred duſt below, 5 
Was Dryden once elde reſt who does not know 7. | 
Which was fince changed into the Plain 3 in⸗ 
ſcription'm 1 now > you HT Wn FHP ETUORT PTR OPT» 
rags * "DRYDEN," 
„Nds Aug. 9, Al hi 
1 Mertuut Maii 1, 1701. 
Iden Sheffield, Dux Buckinghamienſis, fecit. ä 
Mr. Prydenꝰ s character has been very dif- 
ferently drawn by different hands, ſome of 
which have exalted it to the higheſt degree of 
commendation; and others debaſed it with the 
ſevereſt cenſure. The latter, however, we 
muſt charge to that ſtrong ſpirit of party which 
prevailed during great part of Dryden's time; 
and it "ought therefore to be taken with great 
allowances. Were we indeed to form a judge - 
ment of the Author from ſome of his dramatic 
writings, we ſhould perhaps be apt to conelude 
him a man of the moſt licentious morals, many of 
his comedies containing a great ſhare of Jooſe-. 5 
ny even extending to obſcenity :' but, if we 
8 mh Z coder 
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if we then look back to the ſeandalous. licence 
of the age he lived in, che indigenee which at 
times he underwent, and the neceſſity he con- 


ſequently lay under of complying with the 
; public taſte, however depraved; we.thall ſurely 


not refuſe. our pardon to the compelled , 


nor our credit to thoſe of his cotemf 


who have aſſured us, there was nothing re- 


who were intimately acquainted with him, and 


markably vicious in his perſonal character. 
From ſome parts of his hiſtory he appears 

unſteady, and to have too readily temporiſed 

with the ſeveral revolutions in Church and 


State. This, however, might in ſome mea- 


ſure have been owing to that natural timidity 


and diffidence i in his diſpoſitions, which almoft 


all the writers ſeem to agree that he poſſeſſed. 


| Congreve, whoſe authority cannot be ſuſpect- 


ed, has given us fuch an account of him, as 
makes him appear no leſs amiable in his pri- 
vate character as a man, than he was illuſtri- 


ous in his public one as a poet. In the former 


+ * 


light, according to that gentleman, he was hu- 


mane, compaſſionate, forgiving, and fincerely 


friendly ; of an extenſive reading, tenacious 
Mates and a ready communication; gentle 
e correction of the writings of others, and 

1 8 * 


* 
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patient under the reprehenſiom of his own deff. 
cieneics ; caſy of acceſs himſelf, but flow ant 
diffident in his advances to others; and of alk 
men the moſt modeſt, and the moſt eaſy to be J 
Ae in his approaches, either to- 
his ſuperiors or equals. As to his writings, 15 
he is perhaps the happieſt, in the harmony 5 
his numbers, of any poet who ever lived; eit | 
before or ſince his time, not even Mr. Pope: 
himſelf excepted. His imagination is ever 
warm, his images noble, his deſeriptions bend: | 
tiful, and his ſentiments juſt and bee * 
In his proſe he is poetieal without bombaſt, 
coneiſe nn ne vue clear without _ 
prolixity. "4 „ 
I hall, eee cloſe M account t of this. 9 
celebrated author with the words of Mr. Con- 
greve, he has borne the following ſtreng | 


teſtimonial to his poeticaÞ tnerit. % I may 
venture, fays that gentleman, to ſay in 
general terms, that no man has written in 
«our: language ſo much, and in fo various 
manners, ſo well. Another thing, I may fay,. 
«was very peculiar to him, which is, that his 
ce parts did not decline with his years, but that 
«he was an improved writer to the laſt, even 
« to near ſeventy years of age ; improving 
5 <even"in fire and imagination, as well as in 
1 * ; witneſs his ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, | 
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4 that, of pure gold, cannot be deſtroyed. 


10 HN D L 15 EN, was 5 
66 . bis F ables; his lateſt perfort nance. | 
„He was equally excellent in verſe and proſe. 


. proſe had "All the clearneſs imaginable, 
without deviating to the language or diction | 


c of; poetry. In bis poems his diction is, 


e Whenever bis ſubje&t requires it, ſo ſublime, 


” and ſo truly postical, that its effence; like 


#. 


Take his verſes, and diveſt them of their 


« rhimes, disjoint them of their numbers, 
© tranſpoſe their expreſſiohs; make what ar- 


« rangement or diſpoſition you pleaſe: in his 


ec words; yet ſhall there eternally :be- poetry, 


« and ſomething which will be ſound incapa- 


ce ble of being reduced to abſolute proſe, — . 
4 What he has done in any one ſpecies or di- 
ce ſtinct kind of writing, would have been ſuf- 


« ficient to have acquired him a very great 


. name. lf he had written nothing but his 


cc prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs and his 


« prologues, each of them would have entitled 


« him to the preference and ien of en 
we Fling in its. Kind. og bite ot 
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LEARNED Writer: of the: nie cen 
L'\X tury.; deſcended from a very ancient and 
honourable family, which flouriſhed originally | 
at a place called Evelyn, in the county of 8a 
lop. This name, originally written Avellan, 
or Ivelin, ſigniſies a filberd, or hazel. He was 
born October 31, 1620, at Wooton in Surry, 
a place which owed no little praiſe to his an- 
ceſtors, who were all of them fond of plantings, 
He was educated at the free ſchool of Lewes, 
in Suſſex, from whence he was removed to 
Oxford, where he was entered, in 1637, a 
| Gendlattie Commoner: having 2 
his ſtudies here in Logic and Philoſpphy, he 
removed to the Middle Temple, London, 
where he continued till 1644, and then, by 
leave obtained from under King Charles the 
Firſt's own hand, left England in queſt of im- 
provements abroad. The accuracy where 
with he examined every thing curious in Ar- 
chitecture, Painting, Antiquities, and Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, is ſcarcely conceivable to any; 
but thoſe who have peruſed his works and his 
readers are always ſtruck with admiration. 
When he returned home; the noble fund of 


<nawiedge he had laid in abroad, was diſſemi- 
- nated 


„ 'JouN EVELYN.. 
nated for the benefit of his ;countryman : : yet 
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his life was not. merely that of a ſcholar, but 
alſo that of a Ppoliticianz and he was not only 
an admirer of Nature, but likewiſe a lover of 
his King and Country. The prudent ſtep he 


took to juſtify the character of Charles II. 
from the virulence of calumny, and the ad- 


vances he made to Colonel Morley, to render 


his reſtoration eaſy, are ſufficient confirma« 
tions of his loyalty. The arduous employ- 
ments he was engaged in during the reigns of 
Charles II. and his Brother, and the manner 
in which he acquitted himſelf in the diſcharge 
of them, ſhowed that he wanted not abilities 
for public. employs.” And if ve confider the 


high character he bore among the Fellows of 


the Royal Society, the utility of all his trea- 
| tiſes, which tended not only to the embelliſh- 
ing, but likewiſe the ſecurity of his country; ; 
we muſt, even in theſe days, own ourfelves in- 


debted to his pen. No man ever cultivated 


Botany, all the branches of Natural Philoſo- 


Phy, the deſigning arts, Architecture, Engra- 
ving, Painting, Gardening, and Antiquities, 
with more aſſiduity, and with more ſucceſs. 
The Vniverſity' of Oxford is indebted to his 


- mediation for the Arundelian marbles; ; the 
5 learned editor of Camden, for the Adres 
to the —_— of Suere r; and. Mr. * 
2315 211 5 : ; for 


: I 4 * 


per on. | 


As he ail + an ornament to our nation, = 
1 died an example to all that ſucce ed him; £ 
and as he ſpent a life of 86 years in the ſervice; 


of his Creator, ſo he took care that his death 
ſhobld not be without inſtruction, as appears 


from the inſcription on his tomb- ſtone ; ; which 


informs us, „“ That living 1 in an age of extra 


ce ordinary events and revolutions, he had 
ce learned from thence this. truth, which he i 
c deſired might be Smmunieated to Poſte- 


6 rity, — That. all is vanity which is not ho- 
60 neſt, and chat there is no ſolid wiſdom but 
« in real piety.“ 5 WY 3 
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HI 8 gentleman was. deſcended e a 
family of no inferior rank ; in the North 
of Ireland; his father being a Clergy man, 
and, according to ſome, Dean of Armagh. 
Our Author was born at Londonderry, in 
1 8, where he received the rudiments of 
erudition; ; 
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for 8 great embelliſhments, to. his treatiſe on 
Huſbandry... He was not only, matter of ſeve-, 5 
ral languages, but likewiſe a great improver 
of his Les 8 learned, he F | 
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eiudirio'; and from whence, as ſoon as 1 
was properly qualified, he was ſent to the Uni- 
| verſity of Dublin, in 1694, He had given 
very early teſtimony of a promiſing genius, a 
and diſcovered, even at ten years of age, a 
ſtrong inclination for the ſervice of the Muſes, 
Buy the progreſs he made in his ſtudies at the 
Univerſity, he acquired a conſiderable reputa- 
tion, but does not appear tohave taken any degree 
— Ther; for the natural livelineſs and volatility of = 3 
his diſpotition ſoon rendered him weary of an. 
academic life. The polite entertainments of 
the town more forcibly attracted his attention; 
but, among them all, none feemed to fix ſo 
ſtrong a claim on his regards as the A 4 
at which he ſoon found in himſelf a r | 
for being not only a ſpectator, but a performer. 
His intimacy with the celebrated Mr. Wilks 
might probably ſtrengthen that inclination in 
him ; and when that gentleman engaged him- 
| elf to Mr. Aſhbury, the manager of the 
Dublin theatre, Mr. Farquhar was ſoon intro- 
' duced on the tage through his means. In this 
ſituation he continued no longer than part of 
one ſeaſon, nor made any very conſiderable 
figure; for, though his perſon was ſuffi- 
ciently in his favour, and he was poſſeſſed 
of the requiſites of a ſtrong retentive memory, 


A 9 manner of ſpeaking, and an eaſy and 
elegant 


— 
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Aegant deportment, yet his natural diffidence 
and timidity, or what is uſually termed the 
Stage - terror, which he was never able to over- 
come, added to a thin inſufficiency of voice, 
were ſtrong bars in the way of his ſucceſs, 
more eſpecially in tragedy. However, not- 
withſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it is not im- 
probable, as from his amiable pribate beha- 
viour he was much eſteemed, and had never 
met with the leaſt repulſe from the audience 
in any of his performances, that he might have 
continued much longer on the ſtage, but for 
an accident which determined him to quit it 
on a ſudden; for, being to play the part of 
Guyomar in Dryden's Indian Emperor, who 
kills Vaſquez, one of the Spaniſh Generals, 


Mr. Farquhar, by ſome miſtake, took a real ; 


ſword, inſtead of a foil, on the ſtage with him, 
and in the. engagement wounded his brother 
tragedian, who acted Vaſquez, in ſo danger- 
ous a manner, that, although it did not prove 
mortal, he was a long time before he recover- 
ed; and the conſideration of the fatal con- 
ſequences that might have enſued, wrought fo 
ſtrongly on our author's humane diſpefition, 
that he took up a reſolution never to go on the 
ſtage again, or ſubmit himſelf to the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch another miſtake. Thus did Mr. 
Farquhar quit the age, at a · time of life when 
Vol. I. V few 
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few have even attempted to go on it; for at 
iz _ this juncture he could not have been much 
: more than ſeventeen years of age, ſince ſome 
time afterwards, when Mr. Wilks, being en- 
gaged to Drury-Lane Theatre, left Dublin, 
Mr. Farquhar accompanied him to London: 
and this event happened no later than in the 
year 1696, at which time he was but eighteen, 
Here his abilities and agreeable addreſs met with 
conſiderable encouragement, and in particular 
recommended him to the patronage of the Earl 
of Orrery, who gave him a Lieutenant's com- 
miſſion in his own regiment, then in Ireland, 
which he held ſeveral years, and in his in 
tary capacity conſtantly behaved without re- 
proach, giving, on many occaſions, proofs of 
great bravery and conduct. But theſe were 
not all the perfections which appeared 1 in Mr. 
Farquhar ; and Mr. Wilks, who well knew 
his humour and abilities, and was convinced 
that he would make a much more conſpicuous 
figure as a dramatic writer, than as a thea- 
trical performer, never ceaſed his ſollicitations 
.on that head, till he had prevailed on him 
to undertake a comedy, which he com- 
pleted, and brought on the ſtage in 1698. 
This was his Love and a Bottle, which, 
though written when its author -was under 
twenty years of age, Fot contains ſuch a va- 
: riety 
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nety o of incidents and characters, and ſuch a 


ſprightlineſs of dialogue, as muſt convince us, 


that even then he had a conſiderable knowledge 
of che world, and a very elear judgement of 


the manners of mankind: and the ſucceſs 
of it, even notwithſtanding Mr. Wilks, the 
town's great favourite in comedy, had no. 


part in it, was equal to its deſert. Wnether | 
this play made its appearance before or after 
he received his commiſſion, does not ſeem very 
clear; but it is evident, that his military avo- 
cations did not check his dramatic talents, but, 
on the contrary, rather improved them, ſiace 
in many of his plays, eſpecially in his Recruit- 
ing Officer, he has admirably availed himſelf 


of the obſervations of life and character, which 
the army was able ſo amply to ſupply him 


with: and with ſuch an eaſy pleaſantry, and 
yet ſo ſevere a critical juſtice, has he rallied 


the foibles, follies, and vices, even of thoſe 
characters he might have been ſuppoſed the 
moſt partial to, that it has been obſerved, 


E if he had not been himſelf an 1:iſhman, and 
an officer, it would have been altnoſt impoſſible 


for him to have avoided the reſentments which 


would probably have fallen on him, For the 


liberty he has taken, in ſome of his pieces, with 
the characters of ſome of the gentlemen in the 
army, as well as with thoſe of a neighbourſog 


* LEY = 


: 35 kingdom. 
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Kojdar: The fateefs of bib firſt play oft 
bliſhed his reputation, and encouraged him to 


Proceed; and the winter ſeaſon of the Jubilee 
. year, 1700, gave the public his favourite play | 


of the Conſtant Couple, in which the gay 


_ airy humour thrown into the character of Sir 


Harry Wildair, was fo well ſuited to Mr. 


Wilks's talents, that it gave him ſuch an 
ot opportunity of exertion, as great'y heightened 


his reputation with the public, and, in great 
meaſure, repaid thoſe acts of friendſhip which 


he had ever beſtowed on Mr. Farquhar, This 
piece was playes fifty three nights in the firſt 
ſeaſon, and has juſtly continved in hig eſteem 
cver ſince, The following year produced a 


ſequel to it, which, though much the moſt 
indifferent of all his Plays, yet met with toler- 


able ſucceſs, and, indeed, with much better 


than the comedy of the Inconſtant, which he 
gave to the public two years afterwards, viz. 


in 1503, and which vaſtly excelled it in point 


of intrinſic merit. But the failure of the laſt- 
mentioned piece was entirely owing to the in- 
undation of foreign entertainments of muſic, 


finging, dancing, Ne. which at that time broke 
In upon the Engliſh ſtage in a torrent, and 
Teemed, with a magical infatuation, at once to . 


take poſſeſſion of Britiſh taſte, and to occaſion. 


a total m___ of the more valuable and in- 


trinſic 


— 
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Uinfie productions of our on countrymen. 
"This little diſcouragement, however, did not 
put a ſtop. to our author's ardour for the enter- 
. tainment of. the public, ſince we find him ſtill 
writing till almoſt the hour of his death; his 
Beaux Stratagem having been written during 
his laſt illneſs, and his death happening during 
the run of it. | Notwithſtanding, the. ſeveral - 
diſappointments and vexations which. this 
gentleman met with during his ſhort ſtay in 
this tranſitory world, nothing ſeems to haye 
been able to overcome the readineſs of his ge- 
nius, or the-eaſy good- nature of his diſpoſi - 
tion; for he began and finiſhed his well-known 
comedy of the Beaux Stratagem in about ſix 
weeks, during his laſt illneſs, notwitliſtand- 
ing, for great part of the time, he was ex- 
tremely ſenſible of the approaches of death, 
and even foretold what actually happened, VIZ. 
that he ſhould die before the run of it was 


over. Nay, in ſo calm and manly a manner 


did he bear the expectation of that fatal event, 
as even to be able to exerciſe his wonted plea- 
ſantry on the very ſubje& ; for, while his 
play was in rehearſal, his friend Mr. Wilks, 
who frequently viſited him during his illneſs, 
obſerving to him, that Mrs. Oldfield thought 
he had dealt too freely with the character of 
Mrs, Sullen, 3 in giving her to Archer, without 
© 2 | ſuck 
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ſuch a proper divorce as might be a ſecurty 


— . 


For her honour, - 
with his accuſtomed vivacity, « T will, if ſhe 


* life thine, 


« Oh,” replied the author 


«pleaſes, ſalve that immediately, y getting 


n real divorce, marrying her myſelf, and 
giving her my bond that ſhe ſhall be a real 
« widow in leſs than a fortnight.” But no- 
thing can give a more perfect idea of that diſ- 


poſition I have hinted at in him, than the very 
laconic, but expreflive billet, which Mr. 


Wilks found after his death among his papers, 


directed to himſelf, and which, as a curioſity 4 


in its kind, I cannot refrain from giving to 
my readers: 


it was as follows, 
Dear Bob, 
cc I have not any thing to leave thte: to pet. 


= petuate my memory, .but two helpleſs girls; 


e Jook upon them ſometimes,” and think of 
© him that was, to the laſt moment of bis 


. Groxon Furdpn Ak- 
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HIS well known and juſtly celebrated 
writer of our own time, was born at 


*Sharpham Park in Somerſetſhire, April 22, 
1707. His father, Edmund Fielding, Eſq; 
Who was a 3 ſon of the Earl of Den- 


bigh, 


bort, 


E 


c dieb, was in i the Amy; Abd Win the cloſe 
of King George the Firſt's reign, or the ac- 

ceſſion of George IT. was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General, His mother was 


daughter to Judge Gould, and aunt to the 


preſent Sir Henry Gould. This lady, beſides. 


our author, who ſeems to have been her firſt= 
had another ſon, and four daughters, 
one of the latter being the celebrated Miſs 
Fielding, author of David Simple, the Coun- 
teſs of Delvin, the Cry, and many other very 


ingenious pieces: and, in conſe ſuence of his: 
father's ſecond marriage, Mr. 55 

fix half- brothers, all of whom are dead, ex- 
cept the preſent Sir John Fielding, now in. 

the commiſſion of the peace for the counties of 
Middleſex, Surry, Eſſex, and the liberties of 
Weſtminſter. Our author received the firſt 
Tudiments of his education at home, under the 

care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, for whom he 
ſeems to have had no very great regard, as he 
is ſaid to have deſigned a portrait of his cha- 

racter in the very humorous, yet deteſtable one, 
of Parſon Trulliber, ; in his Joſeph Andrews. 
When taken from under this gentleman's. 


ielding had 


charge, he was. removed to Eton School, where: 


he had an opportunity of cultivating a very 
early intimacy and friendſhip with ſeveral, 


who afterwards became the firſt perſons in the 


5 kingdom, 


— 
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kingdom, ſuch as Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Fox, . 
Mr. Pitt, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
&e. who ever through life retained a warm 
regard. for him. But theſe were not the only 
advantages he reaped at that great ſeminary 
of education; for, by an aſſiduous application 
to ſtudy, and the poſſeſſion of ſtrong and pe- 
culiar talents, he became, before he left that 
ſchool, uncommonly verſed in the Greek au- 
thors, and a perfect maſter of the Latin Claſ- 
ſics. Thus accompliſhed, at about eighteen 
years of age he left Eton, and went to Le) yden, 
where he ſtudied under the moſt EM tbe: ci- 
vilians for two years; ; at the expiration. of 
which time, the remittances from Lngland 
not coming ſo regularly as at firſt; he was 
obliged to return to London. In ſhort, Gene- 
ral Fielding's family being yery greatly in- 
creaſed by his ſecond marriage, as may be ſeen 
from what we have ſaid above, it hecame im- 
flible for him to make ſuch appointments 
for his eldeſt ſon, as he could have wiſhed; 
the utmoſt that he could afford to allow him 
being ro more than two hundred pounds a 
year; with which ſlender income, a ſtrong 
conſtitution, a lively imagination, and a diſ- 
poſition naturally but little formed for oeco- 
nomy, he found himſelf his own maſter, in a 
Place where the temptations to l plea- 
| ſuret 


3 


| rout eee e | 
: rifying them ſo eafily : FRCP: This fatally? |, f 
pleaſing fituation may be conſidered Ob: 

ſource of every misfortune” or uneaſtneſs that 
Mr. Fielding afterwards felt through life. He 
very ſoon found that his finances were by no 
means adequate to the frequent draughts made 
on him from the conſequences of the briſk ca- 
reer of diffipation he had launched into; yet, 
as diſagreeable impreſſions never continued 
long upon his mind, but, on the contrary, 
rouſed him to ftruggle through his difficul- 
ties with the greater ſpirit and magnant- 
mity, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould find 
reſources in his wit and invention; and accord= 
ingly commenced writer for the Rage in the 
year 1727, at which time he had not more than 
attained the completion of his twentieth year. 
His firſt attempt in the drama was a piece 
called Love in ſeveral Maſques, which, though 
it immediately ſucceeded the long and crouded 
run of the Provoked Huſband, met with a 
favourable reception; as did likewife his ſe- 
cond play, which came. out in the following 
year, and was entitled the Temple Beau. 
He did not, however, meet with equal ſucceſs 
in all his dramatic works; for he has even 
printed in the title- page of one of his farces, 
das it was damned at the Theatre -Royal i in 
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cc Drury-Lane: and he himſelf informs us, in 


the general preface to his Miſcellanjes, that 
for the Wedding-Day, though acted fix nights, 


his profits from the Houſe did not exceed fifty 


pounds. Nor did a much better fate attend 


ſome of his earlier productions: ſo that, 
though it was his lot always to write from ne- 


ceſfity, he would probably, notwithſtanding 


his writings, have laboured continually under 


ety iv 


that neceſſity, had not the ſeyerity of the 


public, and the malice of his enemies, met 


with a noble alleviation from the patronage of 


ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and cha- 
racter, particularly the late Dukes of Rich- 


mond and Roxburgh, John Duke of Argyle, 


| the late Lord Lyttelton, &c. the laſt named 


of which noblemen, not only by his friend - 
ſhip ſoftened the rigour of our author's mis- 


frortunes while he lived, but alſo by his gene- 
rous ardour has vindicated his character, 


and done juſtice to his memory, after death. 


About fix or ſeven years after Mr. Fielding's 


commencing writer for the ſtage, he fell in 
love with, and married, one Miſs Craddock, 


a young lady from Saliſbury, poſſeſſed of a 


very great ſhare of beauty, and a fortune of 


about fifteen hundred pounds; and near the 
ſame time his mother dying, an eſtate at 


Tower in  Dorſetſhire, of ſomewhat better 
than 


* 
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Than two hundred pounds per annum, came 
into his poſſeſſion. With this fortune, which, 


had it been conducted with prudence and oeco- : 


nomy, might have ſecured to him a ſtate of 


independence. for life, and, with the helps it 
might have derived from the productions of a 


genius unincumbered with e and per- 

plexity, might have even afforded 
fluent income, — with this, I ſay, and a wife 
of whom he was fond to diſtraction, and for 
whoſe ſake he had taken up a reſolution of bid- 
ding adieu to all the follies and intemperances 
to which he had addicted himſelf in that ſhort, 
but very rapid career of a town-life which he 
had run, he determined to retire: to his coun» 


d him an af- 


% 


try ſeat, and there reſide entirely. But here, 


in ſpite of this prudent reſolution, one folly 


only took place of another, and family- pride 


now brought on him all the inconveniences in 
one place, that youthful diſſipation and liber- 
tiniſm had done in another. The income he 


poſſeſſed, though ſufficient for eaſe, and even 


ſome degree of elegance, yet was by no means 
adequate to the ſupport of luxury or ſplendor: 
yet, fond of figure and magnificence, he in- 
cumbered himſelf with a large retinue of ſer- 
vants; and his natural turn leading him to a 
fondneſs for the delights of ſociety and convi- 
vial mirth, RE threw wide open the gates of 

| How” 
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Er Hoſpitality, and ſuffered-his whole patrimony 
1 o be devoured. by hounds, horſes, and en- 
tertainments. In ſhort, in leſs than three 
Fears, from the mere paſſion for being eſteemed | 
a man of great fortune, he reduced himſelf to 
the diſpleaſing fituation of having no fortune 
at all; and through an ambition of maintain- 
ing an open houſe for the reception of every 
one elſe, he ſoon found himſelf without a ha- 
bitation which he could call his own. In a 
word, by a deſire, as Shakeſpeare expreſſes it 
— of ſhewing a more ſwelling port | | 
Than his faint means would grant continuance, 
| he was, in the courſe of a very ſhort period, 
brought back to the ſame unfortunate ſituation 
which he had before experienced ; but with this 4 
aggravation, that he could now have none 
of thoſe reſources in future to look forward 


to, which he had thus indiſcreetly laviſhed, K 
He had undermined his ſupports, and had : 
no nothing but his own abilities to depend 
on. for the recovery of what he had ſo wan- P 
tonly thrown from him, an eaſy competence. 2 
Not diſcouraged, however, he determined to b f 
exert his beſt abilities, betook himſelf cloſely & 
to the ſtudy of the law, and, after the cuſtom- * 
ary time of probation at the Temple, was 1 


called to the bar, and made no inconfiderable Jo 


figure in Weſtminſter Hall, To the practice 
of 
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of the law Mr. Fielding now applied himſelf 
with great affiduity, both in che courts here 
and on the circuits, ſo long as his health per- 
itted him; and, it is probable, would have riſen 
0 4 a confiderable degree of eminence in it, had 
not the intemperanees of his early parts of He 
put a check, by their conſequences, to the 7 
progreſs of his ſucceſs. In ſhort, though but 
a young man, he began now to be moleſted 
with ſuch violent attacks from the gout, as 
rendered it impoſſible for him to be ſo con- 
ſtant at the bar as the laboriouſneſs of his pro- 
feſſion required, and would only permit him 
to purſue the la by ſnatehes, at ſuch intervals 
as were free 5 indiſpoſition. However, 
under theſe-united ſeverities of pain and want, 
he till found reſources in his genius and abi- 
lities.—He was concerned in a political periodi- 
cal paper called the Champion, which owed its 
principal ſupport to his pen; a pen which 
ſeems never to have lain idle, ſince it was per- 
| petually producing, almoſt as it were extem- 
pore, a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a news- 
paper, but whoſe full exertion of power ſeem- 
ed reſerved for a kind of writing 3 
from, and indeed ſuperior to, them all: 
will it perhaps be neceſſary, in proof of this, 
more than to mention his celebrated novels of 
Joſeph Andrews, and Tom Jones 5 Which are 
Vol. * "the toa 
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charge Mr. Murphy, in the life of this author, 


prefixed to a late edition of his works, has 


taken great pains to exculpate him; as hat 


lükewiſe Mr. Fielding himſelf, in his Voyage 
to Liſbon, which was not only his laſt work, 


but may, with ſome degree of propriety, be 


conſidered as the laſt words of a dying man; 


chat voyage having been undertaken. only as a 


dernier reſort in one laſt deſperate effort for 


the preſervation of life, and the reſtoring a 


Hollirotion. ben with chagrin, diftreſs, 


8 | Þ vexation, 


10 ell known, and too juſtly -admired, to 

_ deave us any room ſor expatiating on their me: 
Frits. Precarious, however, as this means of 
"34 ſablſtence unavoidably muſt be, it was ſcarcely | 

poſſible he ſhould be enabled by it to recover 
His ſhattered fortunes: he was therefore, at 
length, obliged to accept the office of an 
acting Magiſtrate in the Commiſſion of the 
Peace, for the county of Middleſex; in which 
ſtation he continued till pretty near the time 
of his death :——an office, however, which 
| ſeldom fails of being hateful to the populace, 
and of courſe liable to many infamous and un- 
zuſt imputations, particularly that of venality; 
* charge which the ill natured world, not un- 
| acquainted, with Mr. Fielding's want of -ceco- | 
nomy, and paſſion for expence, were but too 


ready to caſt upon him. Vet from this | 
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ic buſineſs; for his irength | 


yexation, and pu 
was at that time entirely exhauſted; and in 


about two months after his arrival at Liſbon, 
in the forty-eighth 


he yielded his laſt breath 
year of his age, and of our Lord 1754 701 65 

As to Mx. Fielding's character as a man; it 
may in a great meaſure be deduced from the 


incidents IJ have before related of his life, but 


cannot perhaps be with more candour ſet-forth, | 
than by his biographer Mr. Murphy, in the 


work TI before made mention of, and with 
ſome of ole, warde cherefore * thall 85 | 
this article. 3 


« It will be,” 5 5 that gentleman « an 


« humane: and generous. office, to ſet down 


« tothe account of ſlander and defamation, a 


« great part of that abuſe which was (Gifs 1 


6 charged againſt him by. his enemies; in his 
« life-time 3. deducing, however, from the 
« whole, this uſeful leſſon, that quick and 
e ,arm paſſions ſhould; be early controuled, 
and that diſſipation and extravagant plea» 
te ſures are the moſt dangerous palliations that 
« can be found for diſappointments and vexa- 
ci tions, in the firſt ſtages of life. We have 
« ſeen, „ adds he, how Mr. Fielding very ſoon 
us ſquandered away his ſmall patrimony, which, 

„with ceconomy, might have procured bim 


independence; we have ſeen how he ruin- 
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8 ed, into the bargain, a conſtitution, which, 
«in its original texture, ſeemed formed to laſt 
< much. longer. When illneſs and indigenee 
© were onee let in upon him, he no longer re- 
ce mained'the maſter of his own actions; and 
e that nice delicacy of conduct, which Done 
«conſtitutes and preſerves a character, was 

© occafionally” obliged to give way. When 
he was not under the immediate urgeney of 
« want, thoſe who were intimate with him 
« are ready to aver, that he had à mind greatly 
< ſuperior to any thing mean or little; when 
« his finances were exhauſted, he was not the 
s moſt elegant in his chotee of the means to 
ec redreſs himſelf, and he would inſtantly ex- 
& hibit a farce, or a puppet · flow, in the Hay. | 
Market Theatre, which was wholly incon- 
ce fiſtent with the profeſſion he had embarked 
ein: but his intimates are witneſs how 
i much His pride ſuffered when he was forced 
inte meaſures of this kind; no man ha- 
e ;ving a juſter ſenſe of propriety, or more 
1c honourable ideas of the W of an 
6 author o or a a ſcholar, * 
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＋ e be neddlefs here to mentions, £5. 

that the Gentleman thus named is at this 
time a living writer, were it not for the ſake 
of future theatrical chronology, which may 
at ſome period hereafter have occafidh for ſuck: 
information. He was born at the city of 
Hereford, in the year .1717, his father bear- 
ing a Captain's commiſſion in the army, which 
rank he maintained for ſeveral years; and at 
the time of his death, was poſſeſſed of a Ma- 
jority, which that event however prevented 
him from ever enjoying. Our author received 
the firſt rudiments of his education at the free= 
ſchool of Litchfield, which he afterwards com- 
pleted at Rocheſter, under the celebrated Mr. 
Colſon, ſince. Mathematical Profeſſor at Came» 
bridge. On the 19th of March, 1736, be was 
entered of the honourable ſociety of Lincoln's- 
Inn, being intended for the bar: but whether 
he found the ſtudy of the law too heavy, ſa- 
turnine, and barren of amuſement, for his 
more active and lively diſpoſition, or that a 
genius like his could not continue circum- 
ſcribed within the limits of any profeſſion, but 
that to which it was more peculiarly adapted; | 
and like the magnetie meedle pointed directly: to 
247 K 3 its 
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its proper centre, it is certain that he dic 
not long * prixſue” the municipal law; for, 
in the year 1740-1, he quitted it entirely for 
the ſtage, and made his firſt appearanceyat the 
theatre in Goodman's-Fields, then under the 
| madigemedr of Mr. Henry Giffard." The 
character he firſt repreſented was that of King 
from behind an obſcure eloud, he difplayed, in 

> the very earlieſt dawn, a ſomewhat more than. 

dazaled and aſtoniſhed every one, and the ſee- 
ing a young man, in no more than his: twen- | 
ty-fourth, year, and à novice to the N 

reaching at one fingle ſtep to that height of 

perfection, which maturity of years and long | 
practical experience had not been able to be- 
Now on the then capital performers of the. 
; Engliſh-ſtage, was a phenomenon. which could 
not but become the 2 ſpecula - 
tion, and as uni verſal admiration. The rumous 
of; this bright. ſtar appearing wie Eaſt; flew. 
With the rapidity; of lightening. through the. 
town, and drew all the theatrical mag; thither 
o pay their devotions to this new- born ſon 
of Genius. The theatres towards the Court- 
end of the town were deſerted, perſons. of all 
Tanks flocking to Goodman's- Fields, where 
Mr. Garrick continued to act till the cloſe of 
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the ſeaſon, when, having very advantageous: 


terms offered him, for performing in Dub - 
kn during ſome part of the ſummer;, he went 
over thither, where he found the ſame juſt ho- 


mage paid to his merit, as: he Had received 
from his on countrymen. Fo the ſervice of” | 


the latter, however, he eſteemed himſelf more: 
immediately bound; and therefore, in the en- 
ſuing winter, engaged himſelf to Mr. Fleet 
wood, then manager of Prury-Lane Play- 


houſe, in which theatre he continued till the: . 


a year 1745; in the winter of which he again. 
went over to Ireland, and continued there 
through: the whole of that ſeaſon, being joint 


manager with Mr; Sheridan, in the direction. 


and profits of. the Fheatre- Royal in Smeek- 
Alley. From thenee he returned to England, 
and was engaged, for the ſeaſon of 1746, with: 
the late Mr. Rich, Patentee- of Covent-Gar- 

den. This, however, was his laſt perform 
ance as an hired actor; for, in the eloſe of 
that ſeaſon, Mr. Fleetwood's patent for the 
management of Drury-Lane being expired, 
and that gentleman having no inclination far- 


ther to purſue a deſign by which, from his 


want of acquaintance with the proper conduct 
of it, or ſome other reaſons, he had already. 
conſiderably impaired his fortune; Mr. Gar- 


rick, 1 in conjunction with Mr. 0 Lacy, 3 purchaſed : 
6 the 
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of 1747, opened it with the beſt part of Mr; 


F leetwood's former Company, and the great 
additional ſtrength of Mr. Barry, Mrs. Prit- 


chard, and Mrs. Cibber, from Covent-Gar- 


den. During the whole period of his hold- 
ing chis ſtation, he has, both by his conduct 
as a manager, and his unequalled merit as 

an actor, from year to year, added to the 

entertainment of the public, which he has 


ever, with indefatigable affiduity, conſulted: 
nor has the public been by any means ungrate - 


ful in its returns for that aſſiduity; but has, on 
the contrary, by the warm and deſerved en- 
couragement which it has given him, raiſed 
him to that ſtate! of eaſe and: affluence, to 
which it muſt ſurely be the wiſh of every ho- 
neſt heart to ſee e ae of wh 


kind exalted. $276 


Mr. Garrick, in his Satan is rh 5 wall 
Gaped; and neatly proportioned ; and, having 


added the qualifications of dancing and fencing 

to that natural gentility of manner which no 
art can beſtow,.. but which our great mother 
Nature endows many with, even from infancy, 


his deportment 3 is conſtantly. eaſy, natural, and 


engaging. His complexion is dark, and the 
features of his face, which are pleaſingly regu- 


lar, 


i* 
Wo 2 


roperty of that theatre, together with tie 
renewal of the patent; and, in the winter 


ha] 


DAI 
lar, are animated by à full black eye, brilliant 


Aud penetrating: : his Vote _— eee, : 


and commanding, and, 
poſſeſs the ſtrong overbearing 


Moſſop's, or the muſical Wee of Mr, 
Barry's, yet it appears to have a much greater 
compaſs of variety than either; and, from Mr. 


Garrick's judieious manner of conducting it, 


enjoys that articulation and piercing diſtinct- 
qually intelligible, 


neſs, Whieh renders it equa 
even to the moſt diſtant parts of an audience, 
in the gentle whiſpers of murmuring love, 


rhe half-ſmothered accents of infelt paſſion, 
or the profeſſed and ſometimes aukward con- 


cealments of an afide-fpeech in comedy, as im 


the rants of rage, the darings of deſpair, or all 


the open violence of tragic enthufiaſm, 
As to his particular fort, or ſuperior caft im 
acting, it would be perhaps as difficult to de- 


termine it, as it would be minutely to deſeribe | 


his ſeveral exceltencies in the very different 


caſts in which he at different times has INT N 


proper to appear. 
Particular 3 is ſwallowet up in his 


univerſality; and, ſhould it even be contended,” 
that there have been performers equal to him 


in their own reſpective fortes of playing, yet 
even their partizans muſt acknowledge, there 
never exiſted any one performer that came near 


„ 
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his excellence in ſo great a variety of 8 Tra- | 
gedy, comedy, and farce, the lover and the; 
hero, the jealous huſband who ſuſpects his wife's, 


virtue without cauſe, and the thoughtleſs. 


lively rake who attacks it without, deſign, are 

all alike open to his imitation,, and all alike do 
| honour to his execution. Every paſſion of the. 
human breaſt ſeems. ſubjected to his powers of 
expreſſion; nay, even time itſelf appears ta 
ſtand ſtill or advance as he would have it. 


Rage and ridicule, doubt and deſpair, tranſ- 


port and tenderneſs, compaſſion and contempt, 


love, jealouſy, fear, fury, and ſimplicity, all 
take in turn poſſeſſion of his features, while 


each of them in turn ſeems to be the ſole poſ- ; | 
ſeſſor of thoſe features. One night old age fits | 


on his countenanee, as if the wrinkles ſhe had 


| Baniped: there were indelible; the next, the 
gaiety and bloom of youth ſeems to overſpread 


bis face, and ſmooth even thoſe marks which, 
time and muſcular conformation may have 
really made there. Of theſe truths no one can 


be ignorant, who has ever ſeen him in the ſe- 


veral characters of Lear, Hamlet, Richard, 
Dorilas, Romeo, or Luſignon; in his Ran- 
ger, Bayes, Drugger, Kitely, Brute; or Be- 
nedict. In ſhort, Nature, the miſtreſs from 
whom alone this great performer has borrowed 


all his Jeſſons, being in herſelf inex 


TIS 


\ 


uſtible, 


and: 
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| and her variations not to be numbered, it is by 


no means ſurprizing, that this, her darling 


Son, ſhould find an unlimited ſcope for change 
and diverſity in his manner of copy ing from 


her various productions; and, as if ſhe had 
from his cradle marked him out for her trueſt 


| repreſentative, ſhe has beſtowed on him fuch 


Powers of expreſſion in the muſcleb of his face; 


as no performer ever yet poſſeſſed; not only 
for the diſplay of a ſingle paſſion, but alſo for 
the combination of thoſe various conflits with 
which the human breaſt at times is fraught; 
ſo that, in his countenance, even when his 


lips are filent, his meaning ſtands pourtray ed, in 


characters too legible for any one to miſtake it. 

His ſuperiority to all others in ohe branch 
of excellence, however, muſt not make us 
overlook the rank he is intitled to ſtand in, as 
to another; nor our remembrance of his being 
the firſt actor living, induce us to forget, that 
he is far from being the laſt writer. Not- 
withſtanding the numberleſs and laborious 
avocations attending on his profeſſion as an 
actor, and his ſtation as a manager; yet ſtill 


his active genius has been perpetually burſting 12 
forth in various little productions, both in the 


dramatic and poetical way, whoſe merit ean but 
make us regret his want of time for the purſuit 
of more 3 important works. IT 
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Als greatlewan. was Ae e ig an 
ancient family in Devonſhire, was born 
At Exeter, and received his education at the 
free - ſchool of Barnſtaple, in that county, un- 
der the care of Mr. William Rayner. He was 


brought up a Mercer, in the Strand:; but ha- 


ving a ſmall fortune, independent of buſineſs, 
and conſidering the attendance on a ſhop as 
a degradation of thoſe talents which he found 


himſelf gp of, he quitted that oceupa- 


tion, and applied himſelf to other views, 

and to the indulgence of his inclination for 
the Muſes. - In what year Mr. Gay was born, 
does not appear from the accounts of any 


of his hiſtoriographers 3 but in 1712 we find 


him Secretary, or rather Domeſtic Steward, to 
the Dutcheſs. of Monmouth, in which ſtation 
he continued till the beginning of the year 
1714, at which time he accompanied che Earl 
of Clarendon to Hanover, whither that noble- 
man was diſpatched by Queen Anne. 32 


In the latter end of de ſame year, in con- 


ſequence of the Queen's death, he returned to 
England, where he lived in the higheſt eſti- 
mation and intimacy of friendſhip with many 


| eee firſt distinction both in rank and 


abilities. 


abilitres. He was even parti 


tice of by Queen Caroline, how: Princeſs. of. 


and in 1726, dedicated his fables, by permiſ- 
fon, to the Duke of Cumberland. From this 


countenance ſhown. to him, and numberlefs. 
promiſes made him of preferment, it was rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe, that he. would have been 
genteelly provided for in ſome office ſuitable 


which, in 1727, he was offered che place of 
Gentleman Uſher to one of the youngeſt Prin- 
ther an indignity to a man whoſe talents might 
proper to refuſe; and ſome pretty warm re- 
monſtrances were made on the occafion, by his 


| fincere friends and zealous patrons, the Duke 
and Ducheſs of Queenſbury, which termi- 


diſappointments he met with, he has fi; 


« with many Friends.” However, the very 
extraordinary” ſucceſs hs met with from public 


Vole Eh Ke? thoſe 


Wales, to whom he had the honour of read- 
ing in manuſcript his tragedy of the Captivess 


to his inclination and abilities: : inſtead of 


ceſſes ; an office which, as he looked on it as ra- 


have been much better employed, he thought - 


nated in thoſe two noble perſonages withdraw 
ing from court in diſguſt. Mr. Gay's depen- 
dencies on the promiſes of the great, and the | 


tively deſcribed in his fable of The Hare 


encouragement, made an ample amends, both 
with reſpect to ſatisfaction and emolument, for 


9 


bers; her life written; books of letters and 
verſes to her publiſhes; and pamphlets made 


22d 7 OHN G A v. 

thoſe private deem ; for, in e 
ſeaſon of 1727-8, appeared his Beggar's Opera, 
the vaſt ſucceſs of which was not only unpre- | 
cedented, but almoſt incredible: ithad an unin- 

terrupted run, in London, of fixty-three nights 

dn the firſt ſeaſon, and was renewed in the en- 
Fuing one with equal approbation : : it ſpread 

Into all the great towns in England; was play. 
ed in many places to the thirtieth and fortietl 
time, — at Bath and Briſtol, fifty; made its 
progreſs into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in which laſt place it was Aded dor twenty -f 
ſucceſſive nights; and laſt of all it Was per- 
formed at Minorca : nor was the;fame of it 

confined to the reading and repreſentation 

alone, for the card-table and drawing- room | 
Mared with the theatre and cloſet in this re- 
ſpect; the ladies carried about the favourite 
ſongs of it engraven on their fan mounts, and 
ſcreens and other pieces of furniture were de- 
corated with the ſame. Miſs Fenton, who | 
aàcted Polly, though till then perfectly obſcure, 
became all at once the idol of the town; her 
pictures were engraven and ſold in great num- 


of even her very ſayings and jeſts; nay, ſhe 
herſelf attained the higheſt rank a female ſub- 
. _—_ can: 6 In ** the ſatire of this 


piece 


Ma. 50 1 * 4 A ” 
piece was 00 2 ſo apparent, and ſo per- 


e om it even, for that ſeaſon, over- 
threw the 


and reflection, had in vain endeavoured. to: 


bring to its completion, and for ſome time re- 
called the devotion of the town from. an adora- 
tion of mere ſound and ſhow, to the admira - 
tion of, and reliſh for, true ſatire, and: found 
ſo very great, both to the author and Mr. 
quibble, which became frequent i in the mouths 
of many, viz. „that it had made Rich gay, 
« and Gay rich; and JI have heard it aſſert- 
conſequence of this fucceſs, Mr. Gay was in- 


entitled: Polly: but the diſguſt ſubſiſting be · 


the author af ſome diſaffeQed libels and ſeditious 


ſectly adapted to tlie taſte of all degrees of 
talian Opera, that Dagon of the 
nobility and gentry, which had ſo long ſe- 
duced them to idolatry, and which Dennis bx 
the labours and outcries- of a whole life, and 
many other writers by the force of reaſon 


drive from the throne of public taſte. Vet the 
Herculean exploit did this little piece at once 


underſtanding. The profits of this piece were: 


Rich, the manager, that it gave riſe to a2 


ed, that the vuttion's own advantage from it 
was not leſs than two thouſand pounds. IW 


duced to write a ſeeond part to it, which he 


tween him and the Cdurt, together with the 
miſrepreſentations made of him, as having been 


L 2 | 2 


2 as 
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from the Lord Chamberlain, at the very time 
when every thing was in readineſs for the re- 


that it might have failed of that great ſucceſs 


warqds in quarto, in conſequence of a very large 
ſubſcription, which this appearance of perſe- 


| Intereft, procured for him, were at leaſt ade- 


1 made its appearance during his life; his opera 


and affable, his temper generous, and his con- 
verſation agreeable and entertaining. He had 


warmly diſavows in his preface to this Opera) 
a. prohibition and ſuppreſſion of it was. ſent 


hearſal of it. This diſappointment, however, 
was far from being a loſs to the author; for, as 
it was afterwards confeſſed, even by bis very 
beſt friends, to be in every reſpeR infinitely in- 
ferior to the firſt part, it is more than probable, 


in the repreſentation, which Mr. Gay might 
promiſe himſelf from it; whereas, the pro- 
fits ariſing from the cabiicarion of it after- 


cution, added to the author's great perſonal | 


quate to what could have accrued to him from 
a moderate run, had it been repreſented. This 
was the laſt dramatic piece of Mr. Gay's that 


of Achilles, and the comedy of the: Diſtreſſed 
Wife, being both brought on the ſtage after 
his death. As a Man, he appears to have been 
morally .amiable ; his diſpoſition was ſweet 


* one foible, too nN incident to 
men 


- 
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men of = ni abilities, and which ſub- 
jected him at times to inconveniences, which. 
| Aer he needed not to haye experienced, 
viz. an exceſs of indolence, without any Know. 
| ledge of œconomy; ſo that, though his emo 
luments were, at ſome periods of his life, very 
conſiderable, he was at others greatly ſtraiten - 
| ed in his circumſtances: nor could he prevail 
on himſelf to follow the advice of his friend 
Dean Swift, whom we find in many of his 
letters endeavouring to perſuade him to the 
purchaſing of an annuity, as a reſerve for tlia 
exigencies that might attend on old age. 
Mr. Gay choſe rather to threw himſelf on 
patronage, than to ſecure to himſelf an inde- 
pendent competency by the means pointed 
out to him; ſo that, after having undergone 
many vieiſſitudes of fortune, and being for 
ſome time chiefly ſupported by the liberality 
of the Duke and Ducheſs of Queenſbury, 
he died at their houſe in-Burlington-Gardens, 
in December, 1732. He was interred in-Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, and a monument ereRed te hit 
memory, at the expence of his-aforementioned 
noble benefaQors, with an inſcription expreſ- 
ſire of their regards and his own deſerts, and 
an epitaph in verſe by Mr. Pope; but, as both 
of them are ſtill in exiſtence, and free of acceſs. 
to every one, it would be i eee to repeat 


either of them in this place. 
L 3 . BEN 
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BEN JONSON, 


0 N NE. of the moſt Saß dernde 1 
1 Poets of the laſt age, whether we con- 
1 dſÿder the number or the merit of his productions. 


He was born at Weſtminſter, in the year 1574, 
and was educated at the public ſchool there, 
under the great Camden. He was deſcend- 
ed from a Scots family; and his father, who 
loſt his eſtate under Queen Mary, dying be- 
ſore our poet was born, and his mother mar- 
ry ing a bricklayer for her ſecond huſband, 
Ben was taken from ſchool to work at his fa- 
ther-in-law's trade. Not being captivated 
with this employment, he went into the Lo] 
Countries, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a mili- 
tary capacity. On his return to England, he 
entered himſelf at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and having killed a perſon in a duel, 
was condemned, and narrowly eſcaped execu- 
tion. After this he turned actor, and Shake- 
Ipeare is ſaid to have firſt introduced him to 
the world, by recommending a play of his to 
„ finge; after it had been rejected. His 
Allchymiſt gained him ſuch reputation, that in 
| 1619, he was, at the death of Mr. Daniel, 
made Poet- laureat to King James I. and e 
wards Maſter of Arts at Oxford. — As we do 
"1 not find Jonſon 8 Economical | virtues any 
1 N where 
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where recorded, it xt is the leſs to be wondere@ 
at, that after this we find him petitioning 
King Charles, on his acceſſion, to enlarge his 
_ father's allowance of a hundred marks, into 
pounds; and quickly after we learn, that he 


was very poor and ſick, lodging in an obſcure 
alley: on which occafion it was, that Charles, 


| being prevailed on in his favour, ſent him ten 
guineas; which Ben receiving, ſaid, His 
« Majeſty has ſent me ten guineas, becauſe 1 
am poor, and live in an alley; go and tell 
him that his ſoul lives in an alley.“ He 


died in Auguſt 1637, aged 63 years, and 
was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. nent n- 


ſeription on his monument i,, 


| *O KARE Bex Jonson! n riots * 
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: NATHANIEL LEE. 


VERY emĩnent Dramatic Poet of 975 
. laſt century, was the ſon of a Clergy- 
man, who gave him a very liberal education. 


He received his firſt rudiments of learning at 
Weſtminſter School, from whence he went to | 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Coming to 
London, however, his inclination prompted 


him to appear on the theatre: but he was not 


more. ſueceſsful in repreſenting the thoughts of 


other 
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„ NATHANIEL TEE 


- 'other men, than many a genius beödes, whor 
have been-equally/ unfortunate in treading the 
= flage, although they knew { well how to · write 
for it. He produeed eleven tragedies, all of 
which contain a very great portion of true 
poetie enthuſiaſm. No one ever felt the 
| paſſionof love more truly nor could: any one 
deſcribe! it with more tenderneſs.” Addiſon. 
eommends his genius highly; obſerving, * 5 
none of our Engliſn poets had a happier turn 
for tragedy, although his natural fire and 
unbridled impetuefity hurried. him beyond all. 
bounds of probability, and ſometimes. were 
quite out of nature. The truth is, this poet's 
imagination fan away with his reaſon; ſo chat 
at length he became quite crazy, and grew ſo+ | 
bad that his friends were obliged to confine 
, Kim in Bedlam, where he made that famous: 
witty reply to a: coxcomb ſcribbler, who had 
the cruelty. to jeer him with his misfortune, by 
obſerving, that it was an eaſy thing to write 
| Hke a madman: No,“ ſaid Lee, 6 it is 
«© not an eaſy thing to write like a ma: 5 
es but it is very eaſy to write like a fool. 
Lee had the good fortune to recover the uſe 
of his reaſon, ſo far as to be diſcharged from. 
his melancholy confinement ;, but he did not 
long ſurvive his enlargement, dying, at the 


* Ws aa 14 nee, en in his my 
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NATHAN EL LEE 17 

, of the Poets, ſays he periſhed unfortunately; | 

i night- ramble in London ſtreets; and 

bother writers mention che ſame thing: and 
probably > is was the end of poor Nat Lee! L 
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FAS. "che 3 a e od was 

born in the neighbourhood of Moor- 
pats? in London, on the 4th of Feb. 1693, in 
which neighbourhood he purſued his occupa- 
tion for many years, with the faireſt and moſt 
unblemiſhed character. He was bred up in the 
principles of the Proteſtant Diſſenters; but let 


= 


his religious tracts have been what they would. 


he would have been an honour to any ſect he 
adhered to. He was ſtrongly attached to t the 
Muſes, yet ſeemed to have laid it down as a. 
maxim, that the devotion paid to them ought. 


always to tend to the a of en mo- 1 


rality, and religion. | Fr 

In the purſuance of this aim, Mr. Ulle was. 
happy in the choice of his ſubjects, and ſhowed, 
great power of affecting the heart, by work 
ing up the paſſions to ſuch a height, as to ren- 
der the diſtreſſes of common and- domeſtic: 
life equally: intereſting to the audience, as that. 
of kings and heroes; and che ruin brought on 
5 Prin 


— 


private families by an indulgence of avarice, 
' luſt, &c. as the havock made in ftates andi 
* einpires, by ambition, cruelty, or tyranny. 
| His George Barnwell, Fatal. Curiofity, and 
Arden. of Feverſham, are all planned on com 
mon and well-known ſtories; yet they have 
perhaps more frequently. drawn tears from an 
audience, than the more pompous tragedies of 
Alexander the Great, All for Love, &c. par- 
ticularly the firſt of them, which being found. 
ed on a well-known old Ballad, many of the 
critics of that time; who went to the firſt repre-" 
ſentation of it, formed ſo contemptible an idea 
of the piece in m expectations, that they. 
purchaſed the ballad, ſome thouſands of which 
were uſediin one day on this account, in order to 
draw compariſons between that and the play. 
But the merit of the play ſoon got tho better of 
this contempt, and preſented them with ſcenes. 
written ſo truly. to the heart, that they were 
compelled to ſubſeribe to the power, and drop 
their ballads to take up their handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Lillo, as I before obſerved, has been 
| Happy in the choice of his: fubjects; his con- 
duct in the management of them is no leſs me- 
ritorious, and his pathos. very great. If there 
is any fault to be objected to his writings, it 
is, chat ſometimes he affects an elevation of 
me A above the fimplieiey of his 
5 | | tubjeC, 
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ſubject, ns the ſuppoſed rank-of is charac- 
ters: but the cuſtom of. tragedy will ftand in 
ſome degree of excuſe for this; and a ſtill bet- 
ter argument may perhaps be admitted - in vin- 

dication, not only of our preſent author; but 
of other authors in the like predicament, 
which is, that even nature itſelf will 7 
this conduct, ſince we 'find even the moſt 
humble characters in real life, when under 
peculiar cireumſtanees of diſtreſs, or actuated 
by the influence of any violent paffions, will 
at times be elevated to an aptneſs of expreſ- 
ſion, and power of language, not only greatly 
ſuperior to themſelves, but even to the general 
language of converſation of perſons of much 
higher rank in life, and of minds more per- 
fectly cultivated. This author died Sept. 3, 
1739, in the 45th year of his age, leaving be- 
hind him the character of a man of ſtrict mo- 


rals, great good - nature, and a found under- 


ſanding'; and, what added a double luſtre to 
all theſe.perfeRtions, endued with an uncom- 
mon ſhare ef modeſty —Whincop (or the 
compiler of the lift of plays affixed to his Scan. 
derbeg) has indeed ſpoke but flightingly of his 
genius, on account of ſome little ſort of rival- - 
ſhip and pique ſubſiſting between that gentle 
man and our author, with reſpect to a tragedy 
of the latter's, entitled the Chriſtian Hero, 

written 


* 


_— 
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beg of the former; notwithſtanding which, 


under the ſanction not only of the ſucceſs of Z 


His pieces, but alſo on the commendations be- 


ſtowed on them by Mr. Pope, and other in- 


diſputable Judges, 1 ſhall venture to affirm, 
that. Mr. Lillo is far from ſtanding; in the 
loweſt. rank of merit (however he may be 
ranged with reſpect to fame) Le 5 
| entice: writers. * ee; 1 
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FAS born * a place called OY | 


ſeven miles from Briſtol, in 1632. 


His father belonged. to the Law, and was 
Steward, or Court-keeper, to Colonel Alex, 


- Popham, Our Author was ſent by him to 
Weſtminſter School, and was removed from 


thence, in in 16 51, to Chriſt-Church, Oxon, : 


where he was a ſtudent. His peculiar ſtudy 
was Phyſic, in which he made no ſmall pro- 
greſs, as appears from the Dedication of the 
great Sydenham to his Obſervationes Medica. 
To enumerate the public employs he was ho- 
noured with, and diſcharged with the greateſt 


honour to himſelf, and ſatisfaction to the pub- 
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fic, would be to reflect fame upon him from a 
quarter, whence perſons of leſs genius might 
expect it; for, if we ener the great ſer- 
vice he has done to Philoſophy and Religion, 
by ſubverting the Babel of School- learning, 
overthrowing the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle, which 
was for ſeveral ages looked on as the ſtandard 
of truth; and his introducing ſuch a ſyſtem in 
its ſtead as contributes to the enlarging! our 
minds, the diſcovering of truth, and the im- 
proving of reaſon to its utmoſt extent, we 
muſt look on him as a: wonder, or at leaſt a 

| glory, not only to his own country, but like- 
wiſe to his ſpecies. The methods he uſed to 
acquire knowledge in all branches, deſerves 
imitation, ſince he looked on even the me- 
chanic arts as not below his attention, but 
would diſcourſe with the meaneſt workman, 
about his peculiar occupation, in order, by 
that means, te render every one capable of 
converfing with him, and at the ſame time to 
make himſelf a maſter of every profeſſton. 
If we look into the Eſſay of the Human Un- 
derſtanding, in all its parts, we ſhall find ſuch 
2 clearneſs of underſtanding as muft deſerve ad- 
miration, and ſuch a knowledge of the powers 
and operations of the mind, as no other perſon: 
could ever boaſt of ; but thowurk his knowledge 
was greater than that of others, we find it de- 
: YOU ed. livered 
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| Hvered in ſuch terms as perſdns of the meaneſt 
capacity can underſtand. It muſt indeed be 
acknowledged, that in ſome opinions, he ſeems 
to be too fond of ſingularity; and that, rather 
than think right with the vulgar, he choſe to 
go wrong by himſelf: not but that he gives 
ſpecious reaſons for his adherence, and almoſt 
perſuades his opponents. ans life was not lefs 
amiable than his writings, . his converſation 
being eaſy and facetious: be won the love of 
thoſe that knew him by his probity, and was 
always ſafe from the attacks, either of falſe- 
hood, or a flatterer. His complaiſance was 
free from ſervility z his behaviour, ſuch as be- 
| ſpoke a perſon of great experience, and 2 
great humanity ; on which account, he gained 
the reſpect of his inferiors, the eſteem of his | 
equals, and the confidence of his ſuperiors, 
+ His temper was ſomething cholerie, but ſoon 
pacified; and if he retained any refentment, 
it was againſt himſelf, for having given way Wl ; 
to a paſhon, which, he ſaid; might do a great WW . 
t 
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deal of harm, but never did any. good, His 
regard for religion was great and ſincere, and | 
that for the Chriſtian diſpenſation higher than Wl , 
ſome of his adverſaries will perhaps allow. His WM .. 
death, which he-faw approaching through the er 
. viſtos of ſeveral years, gave him no trouble; Wl v. 

| for his * and * in his latter days, bi. 


Were 


JOHN .LOCGKE. ug 
were employed purely in preparing for it; HY 
the manner in which he quitted this life, 
ſhowed the utwoſt ſerenity and reſignation. 7 
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MARTIN LUTHER, 


O called from the Greek. name he e 
8 inſtead of that of his family, which was 
Lotter or Lauter, was born at Iſleben in Thu- 
ringia, in 1483. After finiſhing his ſtudies, 
he entered himſelf among the Auguſtines, and 
in 1812, took the degree of Doctor of _ 
pity, in the Univerfity of Wirtemberg. 
1516 he began to ſee through the miſts 3 
ſchool divinity, which he attacked in ſeveral 
theſes, endeavauring to ſubvert the doctrine of. 
Ariſtotle, and bring it into diſeſteem. 

In 1517, Leo X. having ordered indul- 
gences to be given to thoſe that ſhould contri- 
bute towards the building of St. Peter's Church 
at Rome, and giving the diſpenſation of them 
to the Domanicans, it irritated the Auguſtines, 
who thought themſelves robbed of their pri- 
vileges, and-chaſe Euther as their Advocate, 
authorizing him to preach againſt this en- 
eroachment: but Luther being a perſon of a 
warm fpirit, and lively i imagination, acquitted 
himſelf in a manner his employ ers could not 
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| have ſuſpected; for, from inveighing wes : 
the preachers of indulgences, he attacked the 


-- | very indulgences themſelves; but being warmly 


engaged 1 in diſputes. on this RA” the Pope, 
in order to.put-a ſtop to the torrent he ſeemed 


to threaten him with, had him 'publiety con- 
demned and excommunicated. The Pope's 
thunder was ſo far from intimidating Luther, 
that it only animated him in the work of Re- 
formation, and made him openly attack ſeveral 


other corruptions of the Romiſh Church. His 


character, which was that of an exemplary liver; 


the reputation he had acquired in the open at. 


tack he made upon the School-divinity ; the 


ſtrength of his arguments, and the weakneſs - 


of his adverſaries, ſoon acquired him a number 


of followers, In 1523, he quitted the habit 


of religion, and married in 1524. If we may 


form à judgement of this great Reformer from 


he accounts we have of him both by his fol- 
lowers and adverſaries, we muſt acknowledge : 
that he was too warm in his expreſſions; in 
bis ridicule of the Papiſt doctors and univerſi- 
ties, rather trifling and puerile than grave 


and ſolemn: he was rather too fond of pun- 
ning, for one who had aſſumed the character 


of a Reformer: in his judgements he was like- | 
- wiſe too precipitant, and indulged ſome errors 


| 1 ſpeak the frailties or humanity ſo plainly, 


- that 
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MARTIN LUTHE 


that it is a matter of aſtoniſhment, that he 
thauld: have been able to proſelyte ſo many 


countries to his doctrine in ſo ſhort à time, 


and ſo page dan wack OO | 


bility. 
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bath Secretary and Hiſtoriographer to the Re- 
public of Florenee; which laſt poſt he obtained 
by means of Cardinal Julian de Medieis, with 
2 handſome falary, in order to avoid his re- 
ſentment for having put him to the torture, on 


a ſuſpicion of his being an accomplice in the 


plots againſt the Houſe of Medicis: the 


firength and reſolution with which he under- : 
went his trial, is furprifing. Some time after- 


wards he was fuſpected a ſecond time of being 
concerned in a plov to affaffinate the Cardinal, 
on account of the encomiums he beſtowed on 
Brutus and Caffius, both in his writings and 
en and from that time lived miſer- 

NM 5 able, 


NATIVE of Florence, a perfor of 
P a *© en parts, and a very elegant writer. 
Though we find a great many beautiful paſ- 
ſages from the ancients interſperſed in hisworks, 
yet he is fuppoſed to have had but a very ſu- 
perficial acquaintance with the Latin- He was 
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able; abandoning himſelf; to irreligion, I | 


turning every” thing into ridicule In 1530, 
he died of a remedy which he had taken by 
way of antidote to preſerve him from the at- 


tacks of any diſeaſe. His works are numer- 
ous ; but that which is moſt famous, or rather 


3 ed is his Prince, which contains ſuch 


| ſhocking | and irreligious principles, that it 


5 ſcems, in Mr. Pope's words, to to be * damned 


<< to. everlaſting fame.“ Thoſe who would 


conceive an idea of him, without reading him, 
' peed only to be told, that he is the Ws 
broke of Florence, and that he had all th 
elegance, and all the irreligion, that pie be 
met with in that polite, but 1 impious writer. 
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5 Earl of Rocnzs rz, 


| AS ſon to the famous Heary, Fork 
3 Wilmot, (afterwards Earl of Roche- 
fler) who was ſo very inſtrumental in the pre- 
ſervation. of Charles II. in his flight from 
Worceſter, where he was defeated. by Crom- 
well. The memorable Wit, who is the ſubject 


of this article, was born in 1648, and was edu- 


eated firſt at Burford free - ſchool; from 
whence, in 1659, he was med a Noble- 
man 


i ww fk A was 
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man: of Wadham College i in Oxford. He af2 . 
terwards travelled into France and Italy, and, 
at his return, frequented the debauched court 
f Cl II. where his natural propenſities 
to vice were not likely to be curbed or cured: 
here he was firſt made one of the Gentlemen 
of his Majeſty's Bed- Chamber, and then Comp- 
troller of Woodſtock Park. In the winter 
of 1665 he went to ſea, under the Earl of 
Sandwich, who commanded a fleet employed 
in the war with the Dutch. Wilmot behaved 
very well in the attack made on the enemy in 
the port of Bergen 1 in Norway, and gained a, 
len we reputation for courage, which he after- 
wards loſt in an adventure with the Earl of 
Mulgrave, who called him to an aceount for 
ſome words which he was reported to have 
ſpoken too freely of the Earl. Wilmot ac- 
=_ the challenge ; ; but when he came to 
the place appointed , declined coming to action; 
urging, that he uk ſo weak with a certain 
diſtemper, that he found himſelf unfit to fight. 
This unlucky affair entirely ruined his reputa - 
tion for courage, and ſubjected him to farther 
inſults; which will ever be the caſe when 
once people know a man's weakneſs in this re- 
ſpect. His reputation for wit, however, ſilt. 
kept him from totally ſinking in the opinion 
of the worlds 3 but, on the other hand, his ex- 
cefive 
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5 * debaucheries were, every = ER 
more, completing the ruin of his conflirution; | 
and the natural yiyacity of his imagination 
being fill more inflamed with wine, made his 
company. {0 eagerly coveted by his gay aſſo - 
eiates, that they were even centriving to en- 
gage him deeper and deeper in extrayagance 
and intemperance, in order that they might 
be the more diverted hy his humour. All this 
D entirely ſubdued him, that, as he aſterwards 
acknowledged, he was for five years together 
cantinually drunk; not, indeed, all the while 
under the viſible ee of liquor, hut ſo in- 
flamed in his blood, that he was neyer cel 
enough to be maſter of himſelf. . There were 
wo principles. in the natural temper of this 
Bvely and witty nobleman, which hurried hin 
inte great exceſe; a violent love of ſenſual 
pPleaſure, and a diſpoſitien to extravagant 
mirth: the one invelved him in che groſſeſt 
debancheries, and the other led him to many 
odd adventures and frolicks. Rocheſter had 
certainly a true talent for ſatire, and he ſpared 
neither friends nor foes, but let it looſe on all, 
withgut diſcrimination, Majeſty. itſelf was: 
not ſecure from it 3 he More than nes Jam: 8 
pooned the King, whoſe weakneſs and attach- 
ment to ſome of his miſtreſſes he endeavoured 
do ure * ſeveral wenne, chat is, either 4B 
winning 


, % 
/ 


winning PE ink him,'in ike oft the . . 


gence and liberality they felt from a royal gal- 
lant, or by ſeverely eee them and him 


on various ocaſions; which the King, wo 


was a man of wit and pleaſure as well as his 


Lordſhip, took for the natural ſallies of his ge- 
nius, and meant rather as the amuſements of 


his fancy, than as the efforts of malice; ; yet, 
either by a too frequent repetition, or a too 


cloſe and poignant virulence, the King baniſh- 


ed ROE the court vom a ative made tireatly ors 
be * | 


Much ol this time the Duke of Buckings! : 
ham was under diſgrace, for things of another 5 
nature, and being diſengaged from any par- 
ticular attachment in town, he and Lord Ro- | 
_ cheſter reſolved, like Don Quixote of old, to 


ſet out in queſt of adventures; and they + met 


with ſome that will appear entertaining to our 


readers, which we ſhall give upon the authority 


of the author of Rocheſter's Life, prefixed to : 
his works. Among many . other F 


the following was one: 


There happened to be an inn on Maceniiche | 
ket: road to be let: they diſguiſed themſelves | 
in proper habits for the perſons they were to. 
aſſume, and jointly took this inn, in which : 
each in his turn officiated as maſter ; but they 


| ſoon made this ſubſervient to prrpoſes of ano- 
Hs | To ther 
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© - -ther nature. vi A ak 8 
pretty girls in the country with whom they 
were | moſt captivated, (they conſidered not 
whether maids, wives, or widows) and how to 
$ain-opportunities of ſeducing them, they in- 
vited the neighbours who had either wives or 
daughters, to frequent feaſts, where the men 
were plied hard with good liquor, and the wo- 
men ſufficiently warmed to make but as little 
 refiſtance as would be agreeable to their incli- 
nations; dealing out their poiſon to both ſexes, 
inſpiring the men with wine, and other ſtrong. 
liquors, and the women with love: thus they 
were able to-deflower many a virgin, and alien - 
ate the affections of many a wife, by this odd 
ſtratagem; and it is difficult to ſay, uhether it 
is poſũble for two men to rn to a nn 1 80 
poſe. * 

It 3 to imagine, t cis! kind! of 
life could not be of long duration. Feaſts ſo 
frequently given, and that without any thing 

ta pay, muſt give a ftrong ſuſpicion that the 
inn-keepers muſt ſoon break, or that they were 
of ſuch fortune and eireumſtances as did not 
well ſuit the poſt they were in. This their 
Lordſhips were ſenſible of, but not much con- 
cerned about it, ſince they were ſeldom found 
long to continue in the ſame ſort of adventures, 
variety being the life of their enjoyments, It 
gs | Was, 
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vas, beſides, near the time of his Majeſty's 
going to Newmarket, when they deſigned that 
the diſcovery. of their real plots, ſhould clear 
them of the amputation of being concerned in 
any mere pernicious / to the Government. 
Theſe two conjectures meeting, they thoughe 
themſelves obliged to diſpatch two important 
adventures, which they had not yet heen able 

to compaſs. There was an old covetous miſer 


in the neighbourhood, who, notwithſtanding his 


age; was in poſſeſſion of a very agreeable young 


wife. e eee en ber wich the ſame - 


her -out- of his 8ghe, but — 
* angle maiden ſiſter, who never had herſelf 
ienced the joys of love, and bore no great 
| Mea all who were young and hand- 
ſome. Our noble inn Keepers had no manner 
of doubt of his accepting a treat, as many had 
done g for he loved good living with all his 
heart, when it coft him nothing; and, except 
upon the ſe occaſions, he was the inoft temper- 
ate and abſtemious man alive: but then they | 
could: never prevail with him to bring his 
wife, notwithſtancling they urged" the preſence 
of fo many good wives in the neighbourhooet 
to keep her company. 


was ſet guardian ver chat fruit which the 
, miſer 


All their Rudy was 
then how to deceive the old ſiſter at home, who 
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miſer . neither eat himſelf, nor ſuffer any 5 
other to taſte; but ſuch a difficulty as this 9% 
ſoon to be overcome. by ſuch inventions.” It 


was therefore agreed, that Lord Rocheſter 


ſhould be dreſſed in woman's clothes, and, 
while the huſband was feaſting with my * 
Duke, he ſhould make trial of his ſkill with 


the old woman at home. He had learned that 


the had no averſion. to the bottle, when ſhe: 


could come ſecretly and conveniently at it. 


Equipped like a country laſs, and furniſned 
with a bottle of ſpirituous liquors, he marched = 
to the old miſer's houſe, It was with difficulty 
| he. found means to ſpeak to the old woman, 
but at laſt obtained the favour 5 where, l 5 
in all the cant of thoſe People, he began to tell 


the occaſion of his coming, in hopes ſhe would 


invite him to come in, but all in vain ; he was 


admitted no farther than the porch, with the 


| houſe door a- jar. At laſt, my Lord finding 
no other way, fell upon this expedient: ge 
pretended to be taken ſuddenly ill, and tumbled 
down upon the threſhold. This noiſe brings 
the young wife to them, who, with much 
trouble, perſuades her keeper to help her 


8 > 


into the houſe, in regard to the decorum of 


her ſex, and the unhappy condition ſhe was in. 


a The door had not long been ſhut before our 
e by degrees e, and * ſet on 4 
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| ** n A, very religious tha 


obſerved how deplorable ĩt was to be ſubject to 


fuch fits, which often took her in the ſtreet, 
and expoſed her to many accidents; but everx 


now and then took a ſip of the bottle, and re- 


commended it to the old benefactreſs, Who 


was ſure to drink a hearty dram. His Lord- 
ſhip had another bottle in his pocket, quali- 
fied with opium, which would ſooner accom- 
pliſh his deſign, by 8 2 the woman a ſom- 

niferous doſe, which, drinking with 'greedi- 


neſs, ſhe ſoon fell faft aſleep. His Lordſhip 


having ſo far ſucceeded, and being fired with 


the preſence of the young wife, for whom he 
had formed. this odd ſcheme, his deſires be- 


came impetuous, which produced a change .of 
colour, and made the artleſs c 


if ſhe would be ſo charitable as to let him lie 
down on the bed: the good - natured young 


woman ſhowed him the way, and being laid 
down, and ſtaying by him at his requeſt, he 
put her in mind of her condition, aſking about - 
her huſband, whom the young woman painted | 


in his true colours, as a furly, jealous old 
tyrant. The rural innocent, imagining ſhe 
had only a woman with her, was leſs reſerved 


in her behaviour and expreſſions on that ac- 
Vol. I. „ . count, 


th 1 
the good gentlewoman for her Kindneſs, and 


ature imagine 
the fit was returning. My Lord then aſked. 
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. of love would Met be unpleafing to wr 
Being now no longer able to carb his appetite, 
which was wo nd up beyond the power' of re- 
ſtraint, he declared his fex to her, und Wirk- 
out much feruggling enjoyed her. 
Me now became as happy as indulgence 
could make him; and when the fitſt tranfporte 
were over, he contrived che eſcape of this 
_ young aduttereſs from the priſon of Her keeper, | 
She hearkened to his 'propoſals with pleaſure; 
and before the old gentlewoman was awake, 
me robbed her huſband of one hundred d and 
| fifty pieces, and marched eff with Lord Ro- 
che ſter to che inn, about fridmght. They 
were to paſs over three or four fields before 
they; could reach it, and in going over the Taft 
ey very nearly eſcaped fall Hing into the ene - 
axis hands; but the voice of tHe Hufband dif- 
cbvering who he was, our adventurers ſtrück 
© down the field out of the path, and for che 
greater fecurity ay down in the graſs. The 
place, the occaſion, and che perfon that was ſo 
near, put his Lordſhip” in mind of renewing 
His pleaſure almoſt in "fight of che cuckold, 
The fair was no longer coy, and cally yielded 
to his defires. He, in ſhort, took the. girl 
home, and then Ffoftirured her to the Duke's 


. . pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, after, he had been cloyed himſelf, | | 


The old man going home, and finding 
 fiſter aſlegp, his wife fled, and his money 
| gone, , was thrown, Inga, a ſtate. « of madneſs, and 

The news, was, yi Fi 1 aan 2 


bourhood, and reached the inn, where both 


lovers, now as weary, of their purehaſe as de- 


ſirous of it before, adviſed. her to go to Con- 


don; 3 with Which ſhe complied, and, in. all 
probability, followed there. the HOOK; of prof 
tution. for: ſubſiſtence. 1 | 
The Kiag,, ſoon. after this daten advens 
ture, coming that Way, found them both in 
their poſts at the inn, took them again into 
fayour, and ſuffered them. to 80 e him to 
Newmarket. 3 8 
_ This exploit of Lord Rocheſter i is not at t au 
improbable, when his character is conſideæred: 
his treachery in the affair of che miſer 's, wie, 
is very like him; and ſurely it was one of the 
greateſt acts of baſeneſs he was ever. guilty of: 
he artfully ſeduced her, while her unſuſpect- 
ing huſband, was entertained. by. the Duke of 
Buckingham; he contrived. a robbery Ly and 
produced the death of her injured huſband. 
This, complicated. crime was one of the heavy 


W on his mind when he lay: on his death= 
N 2 | ed Eh 
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bed, under the readful alarms of his bs 
Wente! . 13 A N . 8 
His Lordſhip s amours at court ade a great 
noiſe in the world of gallantry,” eſpecially that 
which le had with the celebrated Mrs. Ro- 
berts, miſtreſs to the King, whom ſhe aban- 
doned for the poſſeffion of Rocheſter's heart, . 
Which the found, to her experience, 8 was A 
not in her power lob to hold. The Ear l, who 
=: ſoon cloyed with the poſſeſſion of any one | 
woman, though the faireſt in the world, for- 
ſook her. The lady, after the firft KEY 
of her paſſion. ſubſided, grew as Indifferent, 
and conſidered upon the proper means of re- 
trieving the King's affection. The occaſion 
Was eln given her one morning while the 
was drefling : ſhe ſaw the King coming by; | 
| ſhe hurried down with her hair diſheyelled, 
threw herſelf at his feet, implored his pardon, 
and vowed conſtancy | for the future. The 
King, overcome with the well-difſembled' ago- 
nies of this beauty, raiſed her up, took her in 
his arms, and proteſted no man could ſee her 
and not love her: he waited on her to her 
lodging, and there completed the reconcilia- 
tion. This eaſy behaviour of the King had, 
with many other inſtances of the ſame kind, 


Kr Lord IT'S aſſert, That the 
6 love 


5 
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6 love of King Charles II. lay as much ad 
<< any man's in the lower regions; that he rad 


indifferent as to their eonſtaney, and only 
« valued them for the ſenſual pleaſure they 


& cou vield.“ When Lord Rocheſter was 
ing Charles II. 


reſtored again to the favour of Ki 
he continued the ſame extravagant purfuits 


of pleaſure, and would even uſe freedoms with 


that Prince, whom he had before ſo: much of- 
fended; for his ſatire knew no bounds, his 

invention was lively, and his execution are 
He is ſuppoſed to have contrived, with one of 
Charles's miſtreſſes, the following ſtratagem, 


to cure that monarch of the nocturnal rambles 


to which he addicted himſelf. He agreed to 


go out one night with him to viſit a celebrated 


houſe of 1 intrigue, where, he told his- Majeſty, 


the fineſt women in England were to be found. 


The King made no fcruple to aſſume his uſual 


diſguiſe, and accompany him; and while he 
ed with one of the 159160 of pleaſure, 
being before inſtructed by Rocheſter how to be- 


Was enga 


have, ſhe picked his pocket of all his money and 
his watch, which the King did not immediately 
miſs. Neither the people of the houſe, nor the 
girl herſelf was made acquainted with the qua- 

lity- of thew vifiter, nor had the leaſt ſufpicion 
who he was. When the intrigue was ended, 

the K enquired for 2— but was told 
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=: 5 «wa kan: quitted the ho iſe, clic taking 
; leave: but into what embarraſſment was he 
thrown, when, upon ſearching his pockets in 
order to diſcharge the reckoning, he found his 
money gone! he was then reduced to aſk the 
favour of the Jezebel to give him credit till the 
next day, as the gentleman who came in 
with him had not returned, who was to have 
paid for both. The conſequence of this re- 
queſt was, he was abuſed and laughed at; 
and the old woman told him, that ſhe had 
often been ſerved ſuch dirty tricks, and would 
not permit him to. ſtir till the reckoning / was 
paid; and then called one of her bullies to 
ſtood the Britiſh Monarch the priſoner of a 
bawd; and the life upon whom the nation's 
Hopes were fixed, put in the power of aruffian, 
After many altercations, the King at laſt pro- 
poſed, that ſhe ſhould accept a ring, which he 
then took off his finger, in pledge for her 
money; which ſhe likewiſe refuſed, and told 
bim, that as ſhe was no judge of the value of 
tie ring, ſhe did not chooſe to accept ſuch 
pledges. The King then deſired that a jewel- 
ler might be called, to give his opinion of the 
value of it; but he was anſwered, that the 
expedient was impracticable, as no jeweller 
could then be ſuppoſed to be out of bed: after 
f much 


Exit cos! KOcursTER. 


= mbck intreaty, his Majeſty at laſt W 
upon the fellow to knock up a jeweller and 
| ſhow him the ring, which as ſoon as he in- 
ſpected, he ſtood amazed, and enquired, with 
eyes fixed upon the fellow, who he had got in 
his houſe'? to which he engel „ A black 
_ © looking. ugly ſon of a w- -, Who had no 
6 money in his pocket, and was as obliged to pawn 
6“ hisring”. © The ring,” ſays the Jeweller, 18. 
«fg. immenſely rich, that but one man in the 
nation could a bord to wear it; and that one is 
c the King.“ The jeweller, N aſtoniſhed at 
this accident, went out with the bully, in or- 
der to be fully fatisfied of ſo extraordinary an 
affair ; and as ſoon as he entered the room, he 
fell on his knees, and, with the utmoſt reſpect, 
preſented the ring to his Majeſty. The old 
Jezebel, and the bully, finding the extraordi- 1 
nary quality of their gueſt, were now con- 1 
founded, and aſked pardon moſt ſubmiſſively” — 1 
on their knees. The King, in the beſt- natured 
manner, forgave them; and, laughing, aſked 
them whether the ting would not 1 ano- 
ther bog . 5 
Thus ended this adyermite;" in which. ths: 
King learned how dangerous it was to riſhue 
his perſon in night frolics, and could not but 
ſeverely reprove Rochefter for acting ſuch a 
part towards him; nenen, he ſincerely re- 
| pies. 
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475 ple, never again to be cult ata. 
diſcretion. 
Theſe are the * b of ws a „ 
tures. and libertine courſes. of the Lord Ro- 
cheſter, which hiſtorians and biographers have 


tranſmitted to poſterity. As to his genius, 


his principal turn ſeems to have been towards | 
ſatire; but being in this reſpect as licentiouus 
as in every thing elſe, his ſatires ufually de- 
generate into mere libels; in all which he 
had ſo peculiar a talent of mixing his wit with 
his malice, chat all his compoſitions are eaſily 
known. In regard to his other poems, which: 
have been ſo uſually admired for their wit, as 
well as for their obſcenity, they are too inde- 
lieate to deſerve any particular notice. It is a 
compliment juſtly due to the more refined taſte 
of the preſent age, to ſay, that ſuch groſs pro- 
ductions no longer pleaſe, or can be even en- 
. dared; They are, indeed, as a moral bard. 
ſtrongly expreſles it, more apt to put out, than, 
to kindle the fire. His tragedy of Valentinian, 
| however, and ſome other pieces publithed by 
Tonſon, ſhow, that he was not incapable: of 
maxe ſerious and more innocent productions. 8 
By conſtant indulgence in ſenſuality, he en- 
tirely wore out an excellent conſtitution, be- 
aks ae ee 47-124 hh _ 
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Is O ober, 1679, when he was ſlowly reco- 


vering from a diſeaſe which had 
eiently powerful to make a ſerious impreſſion 


on him, he was viſited by Biſhop-Burnet, on. - 
an intimation that ſuch a viſit. would not be 
diſagreeable. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
good Biſhop has made the moſt. of this affair. 


We have only his account of the matter; and, 

as far as that account may be relied upon, he 
made a perfect convert of this illuſtrious pro- 
fligate 3 ſo that, he who lived the life of a li- 
= be and an atheiſt, died the death of 4 
good Chriſtian, and a fincere penitent. How 


far, however, that penitence which is extorted 
by affliction, and the horrors of an approach⸗ 


ing diſſolution, can be eſteemed genuine, or 
effectual, is a queſtion which it would not 
be very proper to diſcuſs in this place. gn 

Lord Rocheſter died in July, 1680, of mere 
old- age, before he had completed his thirty- 
third year; quite worn down, ſo that nature 
had not ſtrength even for a dying groan. He 


left behind him a ſon, and three daughters: 


the ſon died the year after his father, ſo the 
male line ceaſing, the title of the Earl of Ro- 
chokes was transferred, by the King, to the fa- 
mily of Hyde, in the perſon. of Laurence, a 
your ger ſon of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
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enn OLDHAM. 


˖ ＋ HIS eh fativical Poet was 4 1 
of the Rev. Mr. John Oldham, a Non- 


| avi Miniſter, and grandſon to Mr. 

John Oldham, Rector of Nun-Eaton, near 
Tedbury, in Glouceſterſhire. He was born at 
Shipton (where his father had a congregation 
near Fedbury, and in the ſame county) on the 
gth of Aug. 1653. He was educated in gram- 
mar learning, under the care of his father, till 


he was almoſt ſitted for the Univerſity; apd, 4 


to be completely qualified for that purpoſe, he 


was ſent to Tedbridge School, where he ſpent 
about two years, under the tuition: of Mr. | 
Henry Heaven, occaſioned by the earneſt re- 


queſt of Alderman Yeates, of Briſtol,” who, 


having a ſon at the ſame ſchool, was deftrous 


chat Mr. Oldham ſhould be his companion, 


which, he imagined, would much ee to 5 


L GE adyancement of his learning. 


This, for ſome time, ne Oldham i in . 


the Proſecution of his own ſtudies ; but, for the 


time he loſt in forwarding Mr. Yeates's ſon, 
| his father afterwards made him an ample 
_ amends. ' Mr. Oldham, being ſent to Edmund 


hall-in- Oxford, was committed to the care of 
* William Stephens; ; of which hall he be- 
came 


cane a Bachelor W te weh or June, 


1670. He was foon obſerved to be a good La- 


tin ſcholtr, and chiefly addicted himſelf to the 


ſtudy of poetry, and other polite acquirements. 


In the year 1674, he took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, but left che Univerſity before 


| home and live ſome time with is father. , 


The next year he was very 'q much aides 


i "5 


for the death of Nis deaf ftiehd and conftant 


companion Mr. Charles Mervent, as appears 


by his ode upon that 'occalion. | 5 In a ſhort 


time after he becache Uſier to the PFiee-ſehoot- 
ry. „Here it Was, he Had 
a vifit from the Earl 


t Croydon in Su 
the honour 6f robeibing 
of Rocheſter, he Earl of Dorſet, Sir Charles 


| Sedley, nd? other perſons of diſtinction, 
| merely cupon me reputation 'of ſome verſes 


which they had ſcen in manuſcript. The 
maſter 8 2 the ſchool. was not a little ſurpriſed 


at ſuch a viſit, and would fain have taken the 


honour of it to himſelf, but was ſoon con- 
vinced, that he had neither wit nor learning 
enough to make a party in ſuch company. 
This adventure was, no 5 very happy 
for Mr. Oldham, as it increaſed his reputa- 
tion, and gained him the countenance of the 


great; for, after about three years continuance . 
. a mY, : | £ | | Z | - / : ; at ; 
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:ompleted chat degree by determination, . 
being, much againſt his will, compelled to 8⁰ 
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JuN OLDHAM; 


ob 388 ſchool, he was ie 5 
his goo d friend Harman Atwood, Eſq; to Sir 


N Edvard Thurland, a Judge, near Rygate, in the 


ſame county, . who appointed him tutor to his 


two grandſons. He continued ,1 in this family 
. till 1680. After this he was ſome time tutor 


to a ſon of Sir William Hicks, A gentleman 


_ living v within, three or four miles of London, 
who was intimately. acquainted with a. cele- 
brated Phyfician, Dr. Richard Lower, by 


= whoſc peculiar, friendſhip. a and encou gement, 
2 Nas, Oldham, at! his leiſure hours, ſtüdied phy- 


3 4 . 


r abput a 15280 and, made ſome Progreſs 


4 Hoy it; but bs, bent of his a genius was 
too ſtrong fe 


r hi to > become a a proficient in any 
ſchool hut th of the Myſes. He. freely ac- 


£636 


| knowledges this 3 At 3 letrer to, a frignd, x ritten 


in July, 1678. ie 1011 109 ns 2 EO c 
While Glly/I, all thriving arts refüſe, 
And all my hopes, and all my viggur loſe, 
In ſervice of the worſt of jilts, a Muſe; 8 

6 Oft, 1 remember, did wiſe friends diſſuade, 15 GE 

And bid me quit the trifling barren 8 my 
oft have I tried (Heaven knows) to Trg 

This vile and wicked bent of poetry; . 

But ſtill unconguer'd ir remains 5 „„ SPP TY 
Fix' d as a habit, or ſome. darling 1 PEGS» 
In vain 1 better ſtudies there would ſow; 9 67 
Oft have I tried, but none will thrive or grow. 45 
All my beſt thoughts; hen I'd moſt ſerious os + 
Are never from its in e 


Nay, Godforgine me, when 17 my. e 
I ſcarce can help polluting them with verſe. 
The fab lous wretch of old reversd Iſeem q 
Who turn whate'er I touch to droſs of rhime. 


Our author mad not been long in Tandon, 


before he was found but by the noblemen who 


viſited him at Croydon, and who now intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Mr, Dryden. ks. 
But amongſt the men of quality he was moſt 
affectionately careſſed by William Earl of 


Kingſton, who made him an offer 6f becoming 


his chaplain; but he declined an employment, 
to which ſervility and dependence are ſo ne- 
ceſſarily connefted, The writer of his Life 


obſerves, that our author, in his. ſatire ad- 


dreſſed to a friend, wo was about to quit the 
univerſity, and come abroad into the world, 
lets his friend know, that he was frighted from 
the thought of ſuch an employment, by the 


ſcandalous ſort of treatment which often ac- 


companies it. This uſage deters men of ge- 
nerous minds from placing themſelves in ſuch 


a ſtation of life; and hence perſons of quality 
are frequently excluded from the improving, 
agreeable converſation of a learned, obſequious 


friend. In this ſatire Mr. Oldham writes 


. thus. of 
Some think FE exalted to the 47 
RE they light on ſome noble family, 


an 2 
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Diet and nerd and thirty pounds a year, 4 a Hh 
Befides th* advantage of his Lordſhip's . ” 
The credit of the buſineſs, and the ſtate, 
Are things that in a youngſter's ſenſe found preat, 
Little the unexperienc'd wretch does Kro = 
What ſlavery he oft muſt under go = 
Who, tho' in ſilken ſtuff and caſſock dreſt, 
Wears but a gayer livery at beſt. 
When dinner calls, the implement 1 hoſt wait,” | 
With holy wards to:conſecrate the W on 
But hold it for a favour ſeldom known, 
Af he be deign'd the honour to fit down, - _- 
Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw, 
| Thoſe dainties are not for a ſpir'tual maw. 
{7 Obſerve 1 your diſtance, and be ſure to ſtand Wa: 
Hard by the ciſtern, with your cap in hand: . 
Ih bere, for diyerſjon, you may pick your e 
- Till the kind voider comes for your relief. 
For mere board-wages, ſuch their freedom ſell, 
a Slaves to an hour, and vaſſals to a bell; 
And if th' employments of one day be 5 
+ They are but pris'ners out upon parole 1 
Always the marks of ſlavery remain 
And they, tho"-looſe, ſtill drag about their chains by 


And where's the mighty proſpe& after all? 


A Chaplainſhip ſerv'd up, and ſeven years thrall, 
The menial thing, perhaps, for a reward, | 


s to ſome ſlender benefice prefer'd, 


S 


With this proviſo bound, that he muſt wed - 
My lady's antiquated waiting-maid, | 

In dreſſing only ſkill'd, and had Fo 
Let others, who ſuch meanneſſes can brook; | 
Strike countenance to ev'ry great 1 man's look. 3 


FE 


. 
| 
* 
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Let thoſe, that have a A turn 3 eat, 
And live contented by another's plate 

1 rate my freedom higher, nor will! 
For food and raĩment truck my liberty. 3 
But if 1 muſt to my laſt ſhift be put, 

To fill a bladder, and twelve yards of gut, . 
Richer with counterfeited wooden leg, 8 
And my right arm ty d up, I'll chooſe to . 

_ I'll rather chooſe to ſtarve at large, than be 

The gaudieſt vaſſal to dependency. 


The above is a lively and. animated deſcrip- 


tion of the miſeries of a ſlaviſh dependence on 


the great, particularly that kind of mortifica- / 
tion which a chaplain muſt undergo. It is to 
be Iamented, that gentlemen of an academical 

education” ſhould be ſubjected to obſerve o 
great a diſtance from thoſe, over whom, in 
alf points of learning and genius, they may 
have a fuperiority- Though in the very na- 
ture of things this muſt neceſſarily” happen, 

Jet a high ſpirit-cannot bear it; and it is with 
pleaſure we can produce Oldham, as one of - 
thoſe poets who have ſpurned dependence, and 


acted conſiſtently witir the dignity of his ge. 


nivs, and the luſtre of his profeſſion, © + 
When the Earl of Kingſton found that Me. 


Oldham's ſpirit was too high to accept his offer 


of chaplainſhip, he then careſſed him as a2 
companion, and gave him an invitation to his 
* at Holmes-Pierpoint, in Nottingham- 

O 2 h 3 


| $O4rNe ob Danat. 7 


. re. This invitation Mr. Oldham TO APY 
EC and went into-the country with him, not as a 
5 dependent, but friend; he conſidered him- 
elf as a Poet, and a Clergyman; and, in con- 
ſequence of that, he did not imagine the Earl 
was the leaſt degraded by making him his be- 
ſom companion. Virgil was the friend of 
Meeznas, and ſhone in the court of Auguſtus; 
and, if it ſhould be obſerved that Virgil was a 
greater poet than Oldham, it may ber anſwer⸗ 
ed, Mecznas was a greater man than the Earl 
of Eingnbn, and the court of Auguſtus much. 
more brilliant than that of Charles II. (Our 
author had not been long at the ſeat of this 
Earl, before, being ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 
be died, December 9, 1683, in the goth year 
of his age, and was interred with the utmoſt 
decency, . his Lordſhip: attending. as. chief. 
= Mourner, in the church there, where the Earl 
ſoon after erected a monument to his memory. 
Mr. Oldham's works chieffy conſiſt of Sa- 
tires, Odes, Tranſlations, Paraphraſes of Ho- 
race, and other authors; Elegiac Verſes, Imi- 
tations, Parodies, Familiar Epiſtles, &c. In 
the ſecond volume of the great Hiſtorical, Geo- 
graphical, and Poetical Dictionary, he is ſtyled 
the Darling of the Muſes, a pithy, ſententious, 


. elegant, and ſmooth writer: his tranſlations 
2 : . 5 6 exceed 


* 


% matchleſs. 


this compliment in favour of Mr. Oldham is 


certainly too hyperbolical, Jet he was n 
He is not more to 


be reverenced as a Poet, than for that gallant 
ſpirit of independence he diſcovered, and that 
magnanimity which ſcorned to ſtoop to any 


doubtedly a great genius. 


fervile ſubmiſſions for patronage. He had 


many admirers among his cotemporaries, of 
whom Mr. Dryden profeſſed. himſelf one, and 

has done juſtice to his memory by ſome excel- 
lent verſes, with which we + ſhall cloſe this LEY 


count. l 


Farewell, too little, and too lately LORE 
Whom I began to think, and call my own; 
For ſure our ſouls were near allied, and mise . 
Caſt in the ſame poetie mould with mine. wk 
One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 
And knaves and fools were both abhorr'd alike ; 
To the ſame goal did both our ſtudies drive, 
The laſt ſet out, the ſooneſt did arrive; 
Thus Niſus fell upon the lipp'ry place, 
While his young friend perform'd and won the race. 
O early ripe ! to thy abundant ſtore „„ 
What could advancing age have added more? 5 
It might, what Nature never Fives the young, 
Have taught the numbers of thy native — 
| G4 5 But 
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oc exceed the original, and his invention ſeems 
His fatire againſt the Jeſuits is 
« of ſpeciab note; he may be juſtly ſaid to have 
« excelledall the ſatiriſts of the age.” Though ; 
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en needs ab thoſe 10 wit will + 
Thro' the harſh-cadence of a rugged. lines | 
A noble error, and but ſeldom made, | 
When e are by too much force betray d. | 
19% gen'rous fruits, tho? gather d ere their prime, 
ſhow- d a quickneſs; and maturing time 
ut mellow what we vrrite to the „ dl 
Once more, hail and farewel] : farewell, thou young, 
But, ah! too ſhort, Marcellus of our tongue; 
Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound, 

But Fate apd gloomy night hr 09: 8 thes around, 
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WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 
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AHIS gentleman, who: was very . 
diſtinguiſhed as a Player, was born in 


| ah year 1659; but of what family we have no 


account, farther than that they were of Staf- 
fordſhire. The extraordinary circumſtances of 
Mr. Mountford's death have drawn more at- 
rention upon him, than he might otherwiſe 
have had; and though he was not very conſi- 


© derable as a Poet, yet he was of great eminence 


as an Actor. Mr. Cibber, in his Apology for 


his own Life, has mentioned him with the 


greateſt reſpeR, and drawn his character with 


ſtrong touches of admiration. After having 
delineated the theatrical excellences of Kyna- 
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Mon, Sandford, ie be thus 2 
ford : 4 
«< Or 8 Fon was wall, 3 1 


© of an agreeable aſpect 3 his voice clear, foll, 


and melodious: in tragedy he was the moſt- 
_ © affefting lover within my memory; his ad- 
© dreſſes had a reſiſtleſs recommendation from' 


© the very tone of his voice, which: gave his 


words ſuch ſoftneſs, that, as Dryden. ſays, 


Lite flakes of feather'd ſnow, 
They melted as they _ 


© He had a variety in his genius, Which fer- 


capital actors have ſhown, or perhaps have 


by nes apt it any . of their mere to ar- 
rive at.“ 


This is the amiable repreſenta ts 


Mr. Cibber makes of his old favourite, and' 
whoſe judgement in' theatrical excellences has 


ever been indiſputed. But this finiſhed per- 
former did not live to reap the advantages 
which would have ariſen from the great figure 


he made upon the ſtage. He fell in the 33d 
year of his age, by the hand of an affaffin, 
who cowardly murdered him, and fled from 
juſtice: Ae we imagine it will not be un- 
pleaſing to the reader to be made acquainted 
with the moſt material circumſtances relating 
to that affair, we ſhall here inſert them, as 
they appear on the trial of Lord Mohun, who 
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Was arraigned for that batt,” and achuitte- i 

By his peers. Lord Mohup, it is well know, 
was a man of looſe moral 8 rancorous ſpirit, 

and, in ſhort, reflected no honour on his titles. 
It is a true obſervation, that the temper. and 
diſpoſition of a man may be more accurately 
known by the company Be keeps, tlian by any 
other means of reading tlie human heart: Lord 
Mohun had contracted à great intimacy with 
one Captain Hill, a man of ſcandalous morals, | 

and deſpicable life; and was ſo fond of this 

fellow, whom, it ſeems, nature had wonder- 

| fully. formed to-be a cut · throat, that he enter- | 


. ed into his ſchemes, and became a party in 


promoting his moſt criminal pleaſures. This 
murderer had long, entertained a paſſion for 
Mrs, Bracegirdle, ſo well known as an ex- 
&cllent actreſs, and who died not many years 
ago, that it would be ſuperfluous: to give a 
particular account of her : his paſſion was re- 
jected with diſdain by Mrs. Bracegirdle, who. 
did not think ſuch a heart as his worth poſ- 
ſeſſing. The contempt with which ſhe uſed 
Captain Hill, fired his reſentment: he valued 
himſelf for e a gentleman, and an · officer 
in the army, and thought he had a right, ax - 
the firſt onſet, to triumph over the heart of an 


actreſs; but 1 in this he found. himſelf miſer- 
ETD ably 


ably mii ken. Hill, who could not bear the 


octenge Aren . 3 Mrs. Bracegirdle, 


having) 1 oufly er her h. ſome 
more favoured lover # andz 3 Mr. 
Mauntford was. a. married” man, he. became 
jealous of him, probably, from no othe 
ſon, than the reſpect with which he obſerved 
Mr. Mountford treat her, and their frequently 
playing together in the ſame, ſcene. Confirm- 
ed in this ſuſpicion, he reſolved to be ade 


on Mountford; and, as he could not poſſeſs Mrs. 


5 Bracegirdle by gentle means, he determined: 


to have recourſe to vialence,.. and hired fome- 
ruffians. to aſſiſt him in carrying her off. His. 


chief accomplice in this ſcheme was Lord 
Mohun, to whom he communicated his inten- 
tion, and who concurred with him in it. They 


appointed an- evening for that purpoſe, hired a . 


number of ſoldiers, and a coach, and went to 
the play-houſe in order to find Mrs. Brace- 


girdle; but ſhe, having no part in the play of 


that night, did not come to the houſe, They 
then got intelligence that ſhe was gone with. 
her mother, to ſup at one Mrs. Page's in. 
Drury-Lane; thither they went, and fixed 


their poſt, in. expectation of Mrs. Bracegirdle's. 


coming out, when they intended to have.cxe-- 
W their. ſcheme. againſt her. She at laſt: 
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eame out, accompanied with ber mother an 5 
Mrs. Page: the two adventurers made à ſign 
10 their hired braves, who laid their hands on 
Mrs. Bracegirdle 5 but hen mother, who threw 
ber arms round her waiſt, preventing them 
from thruſting her immediately i into the coach, 
and Mrs. Page gaining time to. eall aſſiſtance, 
their attempt was fruſtrated ;, and Mrs. Brace. 
girdle, her mother, and Mrs. Page, were ſafely 
conveyed to her « own. FRO? 15 bis t 


in the Strand. 


Lord Motun; and Bil, cage} Iv this a - 
appointment, reſolved, ſince they. were unſuc- 
eeſsful in one part of their deſign, they would 

yet attempt another; and; that night, vowed 
revenge againſt Mr. Mountferd. They went 
to the ſtreet where Mr. Meuntford lived, and ; 


there lay ir wait for him: old Mrs: Brace- 


him know his danger, and - to warn him not t 
eome home that night; but, unluckily, no meſ- 


ferſger- Mraz Mountford Tt Was able to yo. 


him. 


Captain Hin and Lot Mobun 24200 in 
. whe ſtreets with their ſwords drawn; and when 
the watch made enquiry into the cauſes of this; 


755 Lands Mohan anſwered, that he-was a Peer « 


4 


girdle, and another gentlewoman, who had 
Beard them vow revenge againſt Mr. Mounts 
ford, ſent to his houſe, to defire his wife to let 


Sat / TTT 


the 
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de Realm, and dared. them to touch him at 


their peril: the night · ofſicers, being intimi- 


dated at this threat, left them unmoleſted, and 


went their rounds. Towards midnight, Mr. 


Mountford going home to his own houſe, was 


ſaluted, in a very friendly manner, by Lord 


Mohun; and, as his Lordfhip ſeemed to carry 
no marks of reſentment in his behaviour, he 


uſed the freedom to aſk him, how he came 


there at that time of night: to which his 
Lordſhip replied, by aſking, 'if he had not. 


heard the affair of the woman: Mountford 


* aſked, What woman? to which he anſwered, 


<« Mrs. Bracegirdle. 1 hope,” ſays he, 


6 my Lord, you do not encourage Mr, Hill 


cin his attempt on Mrs. Bracegirdle; which, 
however, is no concern of mine.“ When he 
uttered theſe words, Hill, behind his back, 
gave him ſome deſperate blows on his head; 
and before Mr. Mountford had time to e 


and ftand on his defence, he baſely run him 


kchrough the body, and made his eſcape. The 


alarm of, murder being given, the conſtable 


ſeized Lord Mohun, who, upon hearing that 


Hill had eſcaped, expreſſed great ſatisfaction, 


and ſaid, he did not care if he were hanged for 


him. When the evidences were examined at 


Hick's Hall, one Mr. Bencroft, who attended 
Mr.  Mountford, declared to 9 0 as a dying 


man, 
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wall, Uhat; white he was talking to Lord Mos 
hun, Hill truck him with His left hand, and, 
with his right hand, run him through the 
body, before he had time to draw his ſword; 
Thus fell thie unfortunate Mountford, by the 
hand of an'affaffin, without having given him 
any provocation; ſave that which his own jea- 
'ouſy had raiſed, and which could not rea- 

tonably' be imputed to Mountford as a crime. 
Mr. Mountford, beſides his extraordinary 
talents as an actor, is-author of three dramatic 


pieces, many prologues and epilogues, &c. &. 
He had a fſprightly genius, and poſſe d 8 
pleaſing gaiety: He was killed 3 in 1692. " 


NORCO ROO HOI | 


SAMUEL. BUTLER, 


AME author of Hudibras, was born atStren- 
ſnam in Worceſterſhire, in 1612. His 
father, a reputable country farmer, perceiving 
in his ſon an early inclination to learning, ſent 
him, for education, to the free-ſchool of Wor- 
ceſter, under the care of Mr. Henry Bright; n 
where having laid the foundation of grammar 
learning, he was ſent for ſome time to Cam- 
bridge, but was never matriculated in that 
Univerſity. After he had reſided there fix or | 
ect — he returned to his native — . 
| 2 anc 


* 


* 


Croom, an eminent Juſtice of the Peace for 


chat >aunty.; ; with whom he lived for ſome. 


years in an eaſy, though, for ſuch a genius, 
no. very reputable ſeryice ; during which time, 
| through the indulgence of a kind maſter, he 


had ſufficient leifure to apply himſelf to ais fa- 


vourite ſtudies, hiſtory and poetry, to Which, 


for his diverſion, he added muſic and Painting. Z 
Wood places our Poet's improvement in muſic 
and painting to the time of his ſervice under the 


Counteſs of Kent, by whoſe patronage he had 
not only the opportunity of conſulting all kinds 


of books, but of converſing alſo with the great | 
Mr. Selden, who has juſtly gained the epithet 


of a Living Library of Learning, and was 
then converſant in that. Lady” 8 family; and who 


often employed our Poet to write letters be- 


yond ſea, and tranſlate for him. He lived 


' ſome time, alſo, with Sir Samuel Luke, a gen- 


tleman of a good family in Bedfordſhire, and 
a famous Commander under Oliver C romwell. 
© Much about this time,” ſays the anony- 
mous author of his Life, © he wrote the re- 
' © nowned Hudibras, as he then had opportu- 
© nities of converſing with the leaders of that 
party, whoſe religion he calls Hypocriſy ; 


© whoſe politics, Rebellion; and whoſe ſpeeches, 


* Nonſenſe,” He was of an unſhaken loyalty, 
Vol, I, Os I 
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Js | though he was placed | in the houſe of a 2 "OY 
- "ng 18 generally thought, that under the 
Character of Hudibras, he intended to ridicule 
Sir Samuel Luke. After the reftoration of 
| © Charles IT. he was made Secretar to the Earl 
1 Carbury, Lord Prefident of th e Principa- 
1 ty of Wales, who appointed him Steward of 
Es Ludlow Caſtle, when the Court Was revived 
P chere; and about this time he married one 
Mrs. Herbert, A gentlewoman of very good 
family. Anthony Wood ſays, The was a wi- 
dow, and that Butler ſupported kimſelf by her 
5 „mes for though, 3 in his early years, he h. had 
ſtudied the common law, yet he had made no 
advantage by the practice of it: but others 
. afſert, that ſhe was not a widow, and that, 
though ſhe had a competent fortune, it proved 
0 of little or no advantage to Butler, as moſt of 
8 © Was unfortunately loſt by being put out 
on bad ſecurity. Mr. Wood likewiſe fays, 1 that 
þ 4 was Secretary to the Duke of Buckingham, 
When that Lord. was Chancellor of the Uni- 
pFexrſity of Cambridge; and the Life-writer 
_ aſſures us, he had a great kindneſs for him: 
but the late ingenious Major Richardſon Pack 
tells us a ſtory, which, if true, overthrows 
both their aſſertions; ; and, as it is ſomewhat 

"particular we e ſhell give it a Place here. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wycherley had taken every opportu- 
nity to repreſent to his Grace the Duke of 

Buckingham, how well Mr. Butler had de- 

ſerved of the Royal Family, by writing his 
| inimitable Hudibras,- and that it was a re- 2 
proach to the Court, that a perſon of his loy- 
alty and wit ſhould languiſh-i in probes un 
to be to bim with attention, 4000 A 
ſome time, undertook to recommend his pre- 
tenſions to his Majeſty- Mr. Wycherley, in 
hopes to keep him ſteady to his word, obtained 
of his Grace to name a day when he might 
introduce. that modeſt, unfortunate Poet, to 
his new. patron: at laſt an appointment was: 
made, Mr. Butler and his friend attended ac- 
cordingly, the Duke joined them; but, as the 
. Devil would have it (ſays the M 355 the door of 
the room where he ſat was open, and his Grace, 
who had ſeated himſelf near it, obſerving a 
pimp of his acquaintance (the creature too was: 
2 Knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, im- 
mediately quitted his engagement to follow 
another kind of buſineſs, at which he was 
more ready than at doing good offices to men 
of deſert, though no one was better qualified 
than he, both in regard to his fortune and 
underſtanding, to protect them: and from 
chat hour to the day of his death, * Butler 
77G , - _ 
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never found the leaſt effect of kis: „ 
and deſcended to the. grave voted, with 
want and poverty. _ 

Mr. Butler affords, a i e inſtance of 
that coldneſs and neglect, which great geniuſes 
often experience from the court and age in 
which they live. We are told, indeed, by a 
| gentleman, whoſe father. was. intimate with 
Butler, Charles Longueville, Eſq; that Charles 
II. once gave him a gratuity of three hundred 
pounds, which had. this compliment attending 
it, that it paſſed all the offices without any 
fee, Lord Danby. being at that time High 

Treaſurer; which ſeems to be the only ( ourt 
favour he Wes! received: ſtrange inſtance of 8 
neglect! ! when we conſider King Charles was 
ſo exceflive fond of this poem of Hudibras, 
that he carried it always in his pocket, he 
quoted it almoſt on every occaſion, and 1125 
mentioned it but with raptures. 

Aſter having lived to a. good old-age, ad- 
mired by all, tho” perſonally known but to few, 
he died, Sept. 25, 1680, and was buried at the 
expence of his good friend Mr. Longueville, 
of the Temple, in the Church-yard of St. 
Paul's, Covent-Garden, Mr. Longueville, and 
ſeyen or eight more, following him to the 
grave. Mr. Alderman Barber erected a mo- 


nument to Butler in ee Abbey. 
| The 
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The Life-writer before mentioned has , 
ſerved a fragment of Mr. B Butler's, given by - : 
one whom he calls the 1 ingenious: Mr. Aubrey, | 
| who aſſured him he had it from the poet him- 
ſelf > it is indeed admirable,” and the ſatire . 
ſufficiently pungent againſt the Priefts. 
No Jeſuit: e'er took in hand. 
To plant a church in barren land! e d 
Nor ever thought it worth the while 
A Swede or Ruſs to-reconcilez—F > 
For where there is no ſtore of wealth, | ; 
Souls arenot worth the charge of healthy. . 
ppain in America had two deſigngs | , 
To ſell their goſpel for their mines: 


For had the Mexicans been poor, 5 
No Spaniard twice had landed on their ſhore. 


Twas gold the Catholic religion planted, = 
Which, had they wanted gold, they ſtill had wanted; . =_— 


We cannot cloſe the life of this great man, 2275 2 
without a reflection on the degeneracy of thoſe 
Umezz which: ſuffered him to languiſh in ob- 
ſcurity; and, though he had done more againſt 
the Puritan intereſt, by expoſing it to ridicule, 
than thouſands who were rioting at court with 
no pretenſions to favour, yet he was never 
taken notice of, nor had any calamity re- 
dreſſed; Which leaves a ſtain on thofe who: 
then led that never can be obliterated. 
'The following <a 1s: not N e * 
place here. 
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"while Buller, needy wretch, was yet alive, . | | 
No gen rous patron would a dinner 8 

! But, lo, behold ! when dead, the mould": ring duſt 
Rewarded with a monumental buſt! _ 

— EY Poet's fate in emblem here is ſhown z 

— Heaſkd for bread, and eee Kone. 
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Six PHILIP SIDNEY. 


9 5 HIS great ornament of Lures nature, to 
literature, and to Britain, was the ſon of 

Sir Henry Sidney, Knight of the Garter, and 

three times Lord Deputy of Ireland, and of 
= Lady Mary. Dudley, daughter. to. the Duke 
f ol Northumberland, and nephew to that great 
favourite, Robert Earl of Leiceſter. Oxford 
had the honour of his education, under the 
tuition of Dr. Thomas Thornton, Canon of 
Et riſt- Church. At the univerſity he remained 


4 


till he was ſeventeen years of age, and in 


June, 1572, ſet out on his travels. On the 


24th of Auguſt following, when the maſſacre 
fell out at Paris, he was then there, and, with 


=: - other Engliſhmen, took ſhelter in Sir F. raneis 
1 Walſingham's houſe, her Majeſty's Ambaſſa- 
dor at that Court. When this ſtorm ſubſided, 
he departed from Paris, went through Lorrain, 
2; by Straſburgh and Heydelburgh to 


"> rancfort, 


6e. 
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F ranefort, in September or October follow 
ing; where he ſettled for ſome time, and was. 


entertained Agent for the Duke of Saxony. 
At his return, her Majeſty was one of the firſt. 
who diſtinguiſhed his great abilities, and, a8. | 
proud of ſo rich a treaſure, fhe ſent him Am: . 
baſſador to Rodolph the Emperor, to condole 
him on the death of Maximilian, and allo to- 
other Princes of Germany. The next year, ; 
11577, he went to the court of that gallant - 


Prince Don. John de Auftria, Viceroy | in the 
Low Countries. for the King of Spain. Don 


John was the proudeſt man in his time x: 


haughty and imperious in his behaviour, and 


always uſed the Foreign Ambaſſadors, who; 
came to his Court, with unſufferable inſolence = 


and ſuperiority. At firſt he paid but little re- 


ſpelt to Sidney, on account of his youth, and. 


ſeeming inexperience ; but having had occa- 
tion to hear him talk, and give ſome account 
of the manners of every court where he had 
been, he was ſo ſtruck with his vivacity, the 


_ propriety of his obſervations, - and the luſtre 


of his parts, that he ever afterwards uſed him 
with familiarity, and paid him more reſpect, | 
in his private character, than he did to Ae 
Ambaſſador from whatever court. 
Some years after this, Wood obſerves, that, 


in a a book called Cabala, he ſet forth his rea- 
ſons 
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tons why. the marriage of the Queen with the: 
Duke of Anjou Was diſadyantageous' t to the 
nation. This addreſs was written at the defire- 
of the Earl of Leiceſter, his uncle, upon which: 
à quarrel happened between him and the Earl 
of Oxford, which, perhaps; occaſioned hie 
retirement from court for two years;. When he 
wrote that renowned romance called. Arcadia, 
We find him again in high favour,, when the 
| treaty of marriage was renewed ;. he was en- 
aged with Sir Fulk Greville i in tilting for the 
diverſion of the court; and at the departure 
of the Duke of Anjou from England, he at- 
tended him to Antwerp. | 1F 

On the 8th of January, x 582, he received 
the honour of Knighthood from the Queen ; . 
and in the beginning of the year 1 585, he de- 
figned an expedition with Sir Francis Drake 
into America; but being hindered by the 
Queen, who thought the court would be de- 
ficient without him, he was made Governor 
of Fluſhing, (about that time delivered to 
the Queen for one of the cautionary towns) / 
and General of the Horſe, In böth theſe 
places of important truſt, his behaviour in 
point of prudence. and valour was irreproach- 
able, and gained additional honour to his 
country, eſpecially when, in July, 1586, he ſur- 
priied Aceil, and [preſerved the lives and Tepu- 
a / tation | 


* 
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tation of the Engliſh aye at the enterpriſe | 
of Gravelin. 7 

About that time ke was in ed for the” 
crown of Poland; dut the Queen refuſed to 
| promote this his glorious advancement, not 
from jealouſy, but from fear of lofing the jewel 
of her times. He united the ſtateſman, the 
ſcholar, and the ſolcker; ; and, as by the one 
he purchaſed fame and honour in his life, ſo 
by the other he has acquired immortality * 
ter death. 


In the year 1 586, A that unfortunate = 


ſtand was made againſt the Spaniards before 
Zutphen, the 22d of September, when he was: 
getting upon the third horſe, having had two 


ſlain under him before, he was wounded with 


' # muſket ſhot out of the trenches; which broke 
the bone of his thigh. The horſe he rode upom 
was rather furiouſly choleric, ' than bravely 


proud, ſo forced him to forſake the field, but 


not his back, as the nobleſt and fitteſt bier- 
(fays Lord Brook) to carry a martial com- 


mander to his grave, In this progrefs, paſting: 
along by the reſt of the army, where his uncle, 


the Earl of Leiceſter (then general) was, and 
being faint with exceſs of bleeding, he called : 


for drink, - which was preſently brought him; 
but as he was putting the bottle to his Mattig 


be aw oer ſoldier carried along, who had 
been 
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been. wounded at the ſame time, wiſhfully caſt 
up his eyes at the bottle; whereupon, Sir 
Philip took it from his own mouth before he 
drank, and delivered it to the poor man, with: 
_ theſe words, Thy. neceſſity is yet greater 
6 than mine; and when» he had afliſted this- 
poor ſoldier and fellow - ſufferer, as he called 
him, he was preſently. carried to Arnheim, iz 
where the principal ſurgeons of the: camp at- 
tended him. When the ſurgeons: began tos . 
dreſs his wound, he told them, that while his 
. | firength was yet entire; his body. free from a 
feyer, and his mind able to endure, they might 
freely uſe their art, eut and ſearch to the bot- 
tom; but, if they ſhould negle& their art,, 
and renew torments in the declination of na- 
ture, their ignorance, or over- tenderneſs, 3 
would prove a kind of tyranny to their friend, 
and reflect no honour, on. themſelves. F. or 
ſome time they had hopes of his recovery; - 
and ſo zealous were they to promote it. and 
everjoyed at its. ſeeming approach, that they 
read the report of. it, which ſoon reached 
London, and diffuſed general joy; at court. 
At the ſame time Count Hollock was under the 
dare of a moſt excellent ſurgeon, for a wound | 
in his throat by a muſket ſhot; vet he ne- 
gleccted his own extremity to fave his friend, 


Luk fer that purpoſe ſent him. to Sir Philip, 
; This 
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This ſurgeon, | notwithſtanding, out of lobe 


0 his maſter, returning one day to dreſs his 


wound, the Count cheerfully aſked him how 
Sir Philip did: he anſwered, with a dejected 


look, that he was not well : at theſe words the 
Count, "as having more ſenſe of his friend's 
wound than Phy own, cried out, "oe Away, 


« yillain! never fee my face again till you | 


"68 bring better news of that gentleman's reco- 
4 very, for whoſe redemption many ſuch as 
? Were happily loſt.” Finding all the cfforts 


of the ſurgeons in vain, he began to put no 


more confidence in their '{kill, and reſigned 
himſelf with heroic patience to his fate. 


After his death, which happened on the 16th 
of October, the ſtates of Zealand became 


: ſuitors to his Majefty, and his noble friends, 
that they might have the honour of burying 


his body at the public expence of their Go- 

vernment: but in this they were denied; for 
ſoon after, his body was brought to Fluſhing, | 
and being embarked with great ſolemnity, on 
the iſt of November, landed at Tower Wharf 


on the 6th of the ſaid month; and the 16th of 
2 ebruary followiag, after having lain in ſtate, 
it was magnificently depoſited in St. Paul's 

Cathedral. As the funeral of many princes 
has not exceeded it in ſolemnity, ſo few have 


 £qualled it in the undiſſembled ſorrow for his 


ö loſs. 
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loſs. For a great many months after his death, 
at was reckoned indecent in any gentleman to 


appear ſplendidly dreſſed; the public mourned | 
him, not with exterior formality, but with the 


On: ſorrow of the heart. 


Ot all our poets he ſeems to have been the 
mak courtly, the braveſt, the moſt active, and 
in the moral ſenſe, the beſt. —King James writ 
an epitaph upon him, and the Muſes of Ox- 


Ford, lamenting him, compoſed. elegies to his 


memory. It may be juſtly ſaid of this great 
man, what a celebrated es has ue to 
| Archbiſhop Laud, 33 * 


F363 A 


Around his Ar , did Art EY Genius 0 


Beauty, Wit, Kier 2nd Bravery, were e undiſſembled 


mourner 9 : 


It has been . pe hee 1 * Sir 


, Philip, ſome. hours before his death, enjoined 


BY near friend to conſign his. Works to the 


flames. What promiſe his friend returned, is 


uncertain; but if he broke his word to- be- 
friend the public, poſterity has thanked him, 


and every future age will, with e ac- 
knowledge the favour,,,. 1 r 
Beſides the celebrated ee Sir Philip 


wrote various other Haren which d do coronal 
to his _— „„ „ 
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CHARLES SACKVILLE,” 7 
Earl of DORSET, ee e 


\LDEST Ga of Richard Earl of Doster, 
born the 24th of ] auuary, 1637, was one 
of the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the age 
in which he lived, which was eſteemed one of 
the moſt courtly ever known in our nation; > 
when, as Pope expreſſes 727 
Phe ſoldiers ap'd the gallantries of Prance, | | 

And ev ry flow'ry courtier writ romahce. 19 
Immediately after the Reſtoration he v was 


choſen Member of Parliament for Eaſt Grin- 55 
ſtead, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf while he was 


» * b, 43 
* . 
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in the Houſe of Commons. The ſprightlineſs _ 


of his wit, and a moſt exceeding good nature, 
recommended him very early to the favour of 
Charles IT, and thoſe of the greateſt diſtinction 
in the court ; but his mind being more turned 
to books, and polite converſation, than publie 
buſineſs, he totally declined the latter, though, 
23 Biſhop Burnet ſays, the King courted him 
as a favourite. Prior, in his dedication of his 
poems, obſerves, that when the honour and 
ſafety of his country demanded his affiftance, 
he readily entered into the moſt active parts 
of life, and underwent the dangers with a 
Vol. I. 1 1 con- 


e CHARLES SACKVILLE, 


ans bey of mind, which ſhowed he had not 
only read the rules of philoſophy, but under- 
Root the practice of them. He went a volun- 
teer under his: Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Vork in the firſt Dutch war, 166g, when the 
Dutch Admiral Opdam was blown up, and 
about tlirty capital ſhips taken and deftroyed; 
and his compofing a ſong before the engage- 
ment; carried with it, in tlie opinion of many 
people, ſo ſedate a preſence of mind, and ſuch 
unuſual gallantry, that it has Seenialoch cele- 
brated. To maintain an evenneſs of temper 
in the time of danger, is certainly the hig heſt 
mark of heroiſm but ſome of the graver caſt 
haye been apt ta ſay, this ſedate cmꝑoſure ſome- 
What differs from that levity of diſpoſition, 
op frolic-humour, that inclines a man to write 
a ſong, Byt let us confider, my Lord's fervour 
of youth, his gaiety, of, mind, ſupported. by 
ſtrong ſpirits, . flowing from an honeſt heart, 
and, I believe, we ſhall, rather be diſpoſed to 
admire. than cenſure him on this occaſion. 
Remember, toe, he was only, a, volunteer; 
tlie conduct of. the battle depended not on 
bim; he had. only to ſhow. his intrepidity and 
5 ff tinker og arr his com- 
mander, when called on. As he, had no plans 
.of pperation to:take up his, thoughts, why not 


wMxite a. fong? There was neither). indecency 
| 5 OE hn y 1 nor 
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ner e in it. 1 Gbupt nor but that, 
with cheerfulneſs of mind, he compoſed him - 
ſelf to reſt, with as right feelings, and as pro— 
per an addreſs to His Maker, as any one of a 
more melancholy diſpoſition, and 'gloouy 
aſpect. Moſt commanders, in the day of battle, 
aſſume at leaft a brilliancy of countenance, 


that may encourage their foldiers; and they 


are admired for it: to finile at terror, has, be- 
fore this, been allowed the mark of a hero. i 
The dying Socrates diſcourſed his friends. 
with "compoſure ; he was a philoſopher of a 
: caſt. Sir Thomas More (old ma of 
to b be my Lord's father); joked, even on the 
feaffold; a, ſkrong inftance of this hevoilin,. 
and no Contrafittion to the reckitude of Hs. 
mind. The verſos the Emperor Adrian wrote | 
on his death. bed (call them a fog if you II) 
have been admired, and approved, by ſeveral 
great men: Mr. Pope has *not only given his 
opinion in their favour, but elegantly. tranfla- 
ted them, nay, thought them Worthy” an Imi- 
tation, perhaps exceeding the original.” If 
this behaviour of my Lord's is liable to diffef- 
ent conſtruttions, let good nature and gODο 
manners incline us to beſtow the moſt fayout- : 
able thereon. 
After his. fatigues at tee, during the 1 
mainder of the reign of Charles II. he cbntf- 
2 35 nued 
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article of politeneſs, who had long claimed a 


172 CHARLES SACKVILLE, 
nued to live in honourable leiſure... He was. of 


the Bed-chamber to the King, and poſſeſſed, 


not only his maſter's. favour, but, in a degree, 
his familiarity, never leaving the court byt 


when he was ſent to that of France, upon ſhort | 


commiſſions, and embaſſics of compliment; 48 
if the King defigncd to rival the French in the 


ſuperiority i in that accompliſhment, by ſhow- 


ing them that one of the moſt finiſhed gentle- 


men in Europe was his ſubject, and that he 
underſtood his worth ſo well, as nor. to ſuffer 


him to be long out of his preſence. Among . 
other commiſſions, he was ſent, in the year 
1609, to compliment the French King on his 


arrival at Dunkirk, in return of the compli- 


ment of that Monarch by the Ducheſs - 


Orleans, then in England. 


Being poſſeſſed of the eſtate of 55 uncle the 
121 of Middleſex, who died in the year 1674, 


he was created Earl of that county, and Ba- 


ron of Cranfield, by letters patent dated the 4th : 
of April, 1675, 27 C. II. and in Auguſt, 1677, 


ſueceeded his father as Earl of Vorſet; ; as alſo 


in the poſt of Lord- Lieutenant i in the county | 


of Suſlex, having been joined in the com- 
miffion with him in 1670. Alſo, the 20th of 
February, 1684, he was mane Caſte Rotulorum 
for that county. 


5 Tie 
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" "mh he e Earl of "Dartktt? appeared i in court at at the 
trial of the Seven Biſhops, accompanied, with- 
other noblemen; which: had a good effect on 
the Jury, and brought the Judges to a better 
temper than they had uſually ſhown. He alſo . 
engaged with thoſe Who were in the Prince of of 
Orange 8 intereſt; and carried on his part of 
chat enterpriſe in Lenden, under the eye of 
the Court, with the ſame courage and reſolu- 
tion as His friend the Duke of Devonſhire did 
in open arms at Nottingham. When Prince 
George of Denmark deſerted King James, and 
joined the Prince of Orange, the Pi 
was in violent apprehenſions of the King's diſ- 
pleaſurè, and being defirous of withdrawing. 
herſelf, Lord Dorſet was thought the propereſt 
guide for her neceſſary flight. She was ſecretly. 
brought to him by his Lady's uncle, the Bi- 
ſhop 0 London, who furniſhed the Princeſs: f 
with every thing neceſſary for her flight to the ; 
Prince of Orange, and attended her northward: 5 
as far as Northampton, where he quickly 
brought a body of horſe to ſerve for et. ga d, 


and went from thence to Nottipgham, to con- 
fer with the Duke of Devonflure. . After the 
miſguided Monarch had withdrawn. himſelf, 
Lord Dorſet continued at Londop, and "was, 
one of "thoſe Peers who fat every "Jay it in the, 
Council Chamber, and took 9 them. the: 
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ores of the realm, in this extremity, 
till ſome other power ſhould be introduced. 
In the debates in Parliament immediately af- 
ter this confuſion, his Lordfhip voted for the 
' vacancy of the throne, and that the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange ſhould, be declared 


Fa, * and Queen of England, &. 


When their Majeſties had accepted the 
crown of theſe realms, his "Lordſhip was the 
next day ſworn of the Privy- Council, and de- 
clared Lord Chamberlain of the Houſehold ; 
„A place,” ſays Prior, which he eminently 
Lader ned by the grace of his perſon, the finc- 
* neſs of his breeding, and the knowledge and 

practice of what was decent and magnifi- 
cent.“ It appears by the hiſtory of England, 
that he had the honour to ſtand Han ber, : 
with King William, to a ſon of the Prince and 
Princeſs of Denmark, born at Hampton-court, 
che 24th of July, 1689, and chriſtened the 
"ae by the game of William, whom his Ma- 
jeſty declared Duke of Glouceſter, When the 
King had been earneſtly entreated by the 
" | States of Holland, and the confederate Princes 
in Germany, to meet at a General Congress 
to be held at the Hague, in order to concert 
matters for the better ſupport of the confede- 
racy, and thereupon took ſhipping the 16th of 
January, 16925 his * was among the 
Peers, 


V EA . or "DORSET. ng 


Peers, who, to honour their King atk Cds 
4 75 nn on their Sovereign in that cold 

fon.” When they were two or three leagues 
8 vf r Goree; his Majeſty having been, by bad 
5 weather, four days at ſea, was ſo impatient 


d 0 go on ſhore; that, taking boat, and à chick 


fog ariſing ſoon after, they were ſurtounded ſo 
cloſely with ice, as not to be able either to 


make the ſhore, or get back to the ſhip: ſo | 
that, lying twenty-two hours, - enduring the 
moſt bitter cold, and almoſt deſpairing of life, 


bw could hardly ſtand or ſpeak at their land- 
; and his Lordſhip was ſo lame, that for 
7 9 time he did not recover; yet, on his re- 


turn to England, he neither e . 14 che 


accident, nor the expence. 


On the 2d of February, 0 at a Chapter 5 


of the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, held 


at Kenſington, his Lordſhip was elected one 
of the Knights Companions of this Order, with 


his 11 ;ighneſs John-George, the fourth Elector 
of Saxony, and was inſtalled at Windſor on 


the February following. He was conſtituted 
tour times one of the Regents of the Kingdom 


in his Majeſty's abſence. | 

About the year 1698, his health ou ibly Has 
clining, he left. public, baſineſs. to thoſe who 
more delighted in it, and appeared only ſome- 


times at a Council, to ſhow his reſpect to the 


> com- 


CHA 


dae the cambertwhiehGoun-Coveur al 
Fes ads aged the idol of the people; but 
now, when the evening of life approached, . 


ſome. of his laſt hours to quiet and meditatic 
Being adviſed: to go to Bath fer the 1 


of his health,, he there ended his 40 0 a "ox 


29th of January, 2950556, and war buried at 

Witham on the 17th of February following. 

Lord Dorſet was a great patron of men of 
letters and merit. Dr. Sprat, Biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter, celebrated for his polite writings, ap- 
pealed to him, when under a cloud for the part: 


he afted in the reign of King James II. and, | 


by his Lordſhip's intereſt, preſerved” himſelf, 


To him Mr. Dryden dedicated bis tranflation! 


of Juvenal, in which he is very lavifh in his 


Lordfhip's praiſe,. and expreſſes his: gratitude- A 


for the bounty he had received from him. 
Mr. Prior (among others who owed their" 
riſe and fortune to Lord Dorſet). makes this: 


public acknowledgement, That he ſcarce | 


* knew what life was, ſooner than he fou nd him - 


„ felf obliged to his favour ; or had reaſon to feel 


© any ſorrow ſo ſenſibly, as that of his-death.? 
i Mr. Prior then Proceeds to enumerate the va- 


8 | „5 luable | 


commiſſion picks eee. us 7 


began to look upon ſuch enjoyments hide — . 
veneration,” and thought proper te. dedicate 2 
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wable . of his patron; in which the 
warmth of his gratitude appears in the moſt 


elegant panegyric. I cannot imagine that Mr. 
Prior, with reſpec̃t to his Lordſhip s morals, 
has in the leaſt violated truth; for he has ſhown 


the picture in various lights, and has hinted f 


at his Patron's errors as well as his graces" and 
virtues. Among his errors was that of in- 
dulging paſſion, which carried him into tranſ- 
ports, of which he was often aſhamed : and 
during theſe little excefles ( ſays he) I y 
known his ſervants get into his way, t 

« they might make a merit of it Fatty 
after; for he who had the good fortune to 
© be chid, was ſure of being rewarded for it.” 

His Lordſhip $ poetical works have been pub 
liſhed among the minor poets, I 749, in which 
his Lordſhip is very ſatirical upon Mr. Edward 
Howard, on his incomprehenſible poem called 
The Britiſh Princes. We ſhall conclude - his 
life with the encomium Pope beſtows on Ws 
in the following beautiful lines: 


Dorſet, the grace of courts, the Muſes W 1 
Patron of Arts, and judge of Nature, dyd _ 
The ſcourge of pride, the ſanctify d or great, | 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in tate. ; 

Yet ſoft his nature, tho' ſevere his Tay, 

His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay, 1 Lola 


8 


| 
| 
" 


'# Blecha Sabi — d'the mean ſo-true, / 
As ſhow'd,,vice-had his hate and pity too: 
Bleſt Courtier! who could King and Country pleaſe, 
Vet ſaered keep his friendſhip, and his ee: 

hBleſt Peer! his great forefathers ev 'ry Brace. 4 

Fuerte, and reflected in his race; 
Where other Buekhurſts, other Dorſets ere 
5 iots ſtr, or poets deck: the line. 


enen 
JOHN PHILIPS, - 


POET of very conſiderable eminence, 
was ſon of Dr. Stephen 8 
deacon. of Salop, and born at Brampton in 
Oxfordſhire, December 30, 1676. : 
After he had received: a .grammaticel = 
tion at home, he was ſent to. Wincheſter: 
ö School, where he made himſelf maſter of the 
Latin and Greek languages, and was ſoon dis- 
tinguiſhed for an happy imitation of the ex- 
cellences- which he diſcovered in- the beſt 
claffical authors. With this foundation he was 
removed to · Chriſt- Church in Oxford, where 
he performed all his univerſity- exerciſes with 
applauſe; ;. and, beſides other valuable authors 
in the poetical way, he became particularly 
acquainted . n Are the LEG of er 
N "£32: 26 | | 0 
7 The | W 


JOAN III PS. 199: 
Tune ingenious:Mr;Geor Sewell; in his Life 
and Character of our Author, obſerves, that 
there was not an alluſion in Paradiſe: Loſt, g 
drawn from: the thoughts and expreffions of 
85 Homer and Virgil, which Mr. Philips eould- 
not immediately refer to; and by that he 
perceived. what a peculiar life and grade their 
ſentiments added o Engliſh: Poetry. ; how 
much their images raifed its ſpirit, and what 
weight and beauty their words, when tranſ⸗ 
< lated, - gave to its. language : : NOT. Was he leſs 
curious in-obſerving:the-foree-ant- elegance 
of hisamether-tonguez* but, by the example 
© of his darling Milton, ſearched backwards 
into the works of our old Engliſſ Poets, to 
furniſh him witch proper - ſounding and ſigni-- 
ficant expreſfions, and prove the due 8 
* and compaſs of the language. Por this pur 
© poſe he carefully” read over Chaucer and* 
© Spenſer, and afterwards, im his writings; did 
not ſeruple to revive any words or phraſes 
which he thought deſerved it; with that mo- 
deſty and liberty. Which Horace allows of, . 
either in the coining pe or e benen 
f ancient exprefions.”” BL e 
Our auther, however, was not ſo muc 
enamoured of poetry, as to negle& other parts 
of literature, but was very well acquainted 
with eee compaſs of Natural Philoſo- 
7 phy. 
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8 He ſeems, in his ſtudies, as well as/his 
- writings,” to have made Virgil his pattern, 


and often to have broke out with him in the 
following rapturous wiſh, in the ſecond book ” 
_ of the Georgics, which, "has the ſake of the 
Engliſh reader, we wall go) in Mike Rm 3 


tranſlation. EEE LP 


* 
* 4 
p 
4 


Give me che ways of . Bars dm 
The depths of heav'n above, or earth below 3 -. 
s Tgzch me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the fanz 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark recefs they ſhrink again; 


©, What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays. oF 


The ſummer nights, and the ſhort winter days. 
While Mr. Philips continued at the univer- 
fity, he was honoured with the beſt and politeſt 

men in it, and had a particular intimacy with - 


Mr. Edmund Smith, author of Phædra and 
; Hippolitus. The firſt poem which got him N 
reputation, was his Splendid Shilling, which 
the author of the Tatler has ſtyled the beſt 


burleſque poem in the Engliſh language: nor 


was it only,” ſays Mr. Sewel, the fineſt of - 
© that kind in our tongue, but handled in a 


© manner quite different from what had been 
© made uſe of by any author of our own, or 
* any other nation; the ſentiments and Kyle - 


in this being both new; whereas, in thoſe, - 


6 me jeſt lies more in alluſions to the thoughts 
1 * and 


au 
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of expreſſion. 


8 ſuggeſt to him on ſuch a ſuhject, he has not 
6 choſen any but what ATE. diverting. to every 


reader; and ſome, that. none but his inimit- 


able dreſs could have made diverting to any: 


when we read it, we are betrayed into a2 | 
« pleaſure which we could not expect, though 


* at the ſame. time the ſublimity of the ſtyle, 
0 and the gravity. of the phraſe, ſeem to chaſ- 
« tiſe that laughter which they provoke. Mr. 
Edmund Smith, i in his beautiful verſes on this 


author's death, e thus een *. 
poem; 


eln her beſt 6 bght the Comic Muſe appears He 


When ſhe with borro d pride the buſkin wears. 


Our author's. coming to London, we are in" 


formed,. was owing to the'perſuafion of ſome 
great perſons, wh engaged him to write on 
the battle of Blenheim 3 his pbem upon which © 
introduced him to the Earl of Oxford, and 
Henry St. John, Eſq; afterwards Lor FOR” ; 
count: Belingbroke, and other noble patrons. | 

His ſwelling ſty lle, it muſt be owned, was 
better ſuited to a ſubject of this gravity and 


Vol. I. „„ im- 


* 


* 


tus „ 


c and fables ah the - ancients, t in i u the pemp | 
"he ſame NE OE is conti- 
„ nued through the whole, and not unnatural! F: 
« diverſified, as moſt poems of that nature had 
been before. Our of that variety of circum- 

© ſtances, _ which his fruitful inventi n muſt 
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crous nature: the exordium of this. piece is 
poetical, and has an alluſion to that of e s 


Ode to Henry St. John, Eſq; which is eſteemed 


| gant, the ſubje& of a mixt nature, reſembling 


182 Jony PHILIPS. 


importance, than to that of a light and ladi- 


Fairy Queen: 
From low and abject 8 the 83 Muſe | 


Now mounts attial, to fing of armes 
9 riumphant, and emblaze the! martial afts 


Of Britain's hero. 3ER 3 - 
All chat is left more of this poet, is a 4 Lalla : 


a maſter- piece, the ſtyle being pure and ele- 
the ſublime ſpirit and gay facetious humour 


of Horace. © He was beloved, fays Dr. Sewell, 
< by all who knew him ; fomewhat reſerved 


© and filent amongft ſtrangers, but free, fami- Li. 
iar, and eaſy, with his friends: he was tl 
© averſe to diſputes, and thought no time ſo ill IR. 

© ſpent, and no wit ſo ill uſed, as that which by 
TS. was employed in ſuch debates : : his whole life of 
_ © was diſtinguiſhed by a natural goodneſs, and 6. 
c well-grounded and unaffected piety, an uni- 80 

r; 


< verſal charity, and a ſteady adherence to his 
principles: no one obſerved the natural and = 7 


civil duties of life with a ſtricter regard, whe - ere 


« ther a ſon, a friend, or a member of ſociety; b 
* and he had the happineſs to fill every one of 
© theſe parts, without even the ſuſpicion either b 


4 of * e or dĩſreſpect. 
e * | 


" & &/ 
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s „Thus he continued to the laſt, not owing his 


« yirtues to the happineſs of his conſtitution, | 
- © but the frame of his mind; inſomuch that, 


during a long fickneſs, which is apt to ruffle 
the ſmooth temper, he never betrayed any 
« diſcontent or uncaſineſs, the integrity of his 


life ſtill preſerving the cheerfulneſs of his 


« ſpirits ; and, if his friends had meaſured their 


© hopes of his life only by his unconcern in 


© his ſickneſs, they could not but conclude, 


„that either his date would be much longer, 


cor that he was at all times prepared for 


© death. He had long been troubled with a 


lingering conſumption, - attended with an 
| aſthmaz and the ſummer before he died, by 
the advice of his phyſicians he colored to 


Batley, where he got ſome» preſent eaſe, 


but went from thence with only ſmall hopes 


of recovery; and, upon the return of the diſ- 


temper, he died at Hereford, the 15th of Fe- 


bruary, 1708. He was tit in the Cathe- 
dral Church of that city, with an inſcription | 


upon his grave-ſtone, and had a monument 
erected to-his memory in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor ; the epitaph | of which was written 
25 vn Friend. 
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wy " EHARLES moxracun, 
Earl of HaLiran, 49 
AS born the #6th of April, "Gs, and | 


received the rudiments of his educa; 


tion at Weſtminſter School: from thence he 


Was removed to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
ghtneſs of his pants, he was 
early tie Suimenf; and, coming to town ſoon 


after the death of King Charles the Second, 


he contracted an intimacy with the Earl of 


Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, and other wits of 
the age. After the acceffion of King William 


and Qyeen Mary, having attached himſelf to 
the Revolution intereſt, he was ſworn one of 
the Council. He ſerved in Parliament, for the 


cities of Durham and Weſtminſter, at differ- 


ent times, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſpeeches i in the Houſe of Commons, o on ſeveral 


important affairs. He was conſtituted one of 


the Lards Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, on 
the 21ſt of March, 1691, and ſoon after ſworn 
of the Privy 8 In 1694 he was wade 


Chancellor and Under-treaſurer of the Ex- 
chequer. In the year 1695, when the nation 


was diftrefſed by the ill ſtate of the current 


ö coin of this kingdom, he projected the new 
n of the * money; and by his great 


Prudence, 


CHARLES MONTAGUE, 1898 


prudence, and indefatigable induſtry, brought. 
it to bear. He likewiſe propoſed- iſſuing the 


Exchequer bills, to yore the great ſcarcity 
of money, which has ſince been made re of 


to the great benefit of the R 
On the 16th of February, 1697. 8, the 
Houſe of Commons came to a reſplution, 
„That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that 
© the ' Honourable Charles Montague, Eſq; 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his good 


« ſervices to this da nN does eit 


< his Mazeſty d für. 
His next concern was the trade to the Eaſt 


Indies,” the ſettlement of which had been long | 


| depending, and was looked on as ſo nice and 
difficult, that it had been referred to the King 


and Council, and from them to the Parlia- 


ment, "who, May 26th, 1698, ordered a bill 


for ſettling tlie trade to that place. Mr. 


Montague tranſacted chis whole affair; ; and by 


his induſtry, and ſkill in touching the affec= 
tions of the people, raiſed two millions, by 


only doubling the duties on paper, parchment, 
and ſalt; which to have done by any other 
means, with at that time matter of the utmoſt 


difficulty. ' Theſe proofs of affection and zeal to 


his Maj zeſty's perſon and government, induced 
the King to declare him. Firſt Lord Commiſ= 


honer of the Treaſury; and; on the 16th of 
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3% CHARLES MONTA 
Joly, 2698, to appoint him one Wen N. 


7 to whoſe fidelity and honour he repoſed the 


truſt, of Lords Juffices of England, for the 
5 Tminiſtgation of Gove 1 


py ſence. | 9 70 
„In the hear 1500, 501 Pp 3 whe | 
ern ge Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treas - 


ſarx, haying obtained à grant of the office of 
Auditor of the Receipts of the Exchequer, 
Vacant by the death of Sir Robert Howard; 
2nd on the 4th of December, the ſame year, 


was advanced to the dignity of Baron Halifax, 


in the county of Lork. On the 


een Anne, he was egncerned in ſtr — 


the memory of King William, apd on all oc- 


..  cafions ſhowed a aide rachel apa} ip the ſervices 
4 of his country. i 


le firſt projected the 3 which was 
9 ziven ta. the Scots, in order to promote the 
Anion between the nations; and without Which 
it had never been effected: and, as his Lord - 
| thip ſirſt moved for appointing Commiſſionets 


to treat of an Union between the two king-. 


5 dos, ſo he had not only a great ſhare in the 
treaty, as one of the Commiſſioners, but in 
caufing it to be ratified in Parliament; and he 
anſwered, with all the force of which he was 


_ maſter, the various objettiang wade againk it. 


| A hen to e che „ pf. the 
188, 
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5 eee which be — con- 
nected with the Proteſtant reli gion, his Lord 
ſhip: propoſed tha bill for the naturalization 
of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, and for 

the better ſecurity of the ſucceſſion of the 

Cron in the Proteſtant Line; which being 

paſſed into an act, her Majeſty made choice of 
him to carry the news to our late Sovereign, 
and to inveſt his ſon with the enfigns of the 

moſt nohle order of the Garter. On his ar- # 
rival at Hanover, he was received with extra- 
ordinary marks of diſtinction and honour. 
Halifax then went to the Hague, where he 
laid the foundation of a ſtricter alliange be- 
tween Great Britain and che United Provinces, 
On his return to England, he was graciouſly | 
received by the Queen, and continued in her 
favour till the _—_ of Bu pepe ob in 1 
youg 1710. 

On her Majeſty » Aisch, our author n 
of the Regency nominated by King George 
the Firſt, till his arrival; who was no fooner 
poſfeſſed of the Crown, than he ſhowed him 
diſtinguiſhing marks of his favour, having fo 

ſtrenuouſly promoted his ſucceffion to the 
Britiſh throne. He had his Majeſty's leave 
to reſign his poſt of Auditor of the Exchequer 
to his nephew the Honourable George Mon- 
an ; "and es bong: made Firſt Lord Com- 

| miſſioner 


* 
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miſſioner of the Treaſury, and ſworn of the 
Privy Council, he was advanced to the dig 
nity of Earl of Halifax, and Viſcount Sun- 
bury, by letters patent bearing date the 26th 
_ October, 1714; and before the end of that 
year, was inſtalled one of the Knights Com- 
panions of the moſt noble order of the Gar- 
ter, and made Lord Liquranani of the _— 
on: Surry. t tn 
Lord Halifax 451 in the Sid 8 25 
age, on the 19th of May, 1715, and on the 
26th of the ſame month, was interred in Ge- 
neral Monk's vault in Weſtminſter; Abbey: 
leaving no iſſue, his titles devolved on A ne- 
phew, George late Earl of Halifax. 
Conſidered as a Poet, his Lordſhip makes 8 
leſs reſpectable figure than the Earl of Dor- 
ſet: there is a languor in his verſes, which 
ſeems to indicate, that he was not born with a 
Poetical genius. That he was a lover of the 
Muſes, there is not the leaſt. doubt, as we ſee 
him patroniſing the poets ſo warmly; but there 
is ſome difference between a propenſity to poe- 
try, and a power of excelling in it. His Lord-- 
"ſhip writ but few things, and e not hoſe the: 
| utmoſt. EE tid 1 
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A \H 1 = vigent 9 Poet, who) was u borp | 
4 about tbe year 1640, Was the eldeſt ſon 
of Daniel Wycherley, Eſq; of Cleve in Shrop- 
ſhire, When he was about fifteen, years of 
age, he was ſent to France, where he became 
a Roman Catholic; but, on his return to Eng» 
land, and becoming a Gentleman Commoner 
of Que en's College in Oxford, he was reconę 
ciled to the Proteſtant xeligian. He alter. 
wards entered himſelf in the Middle Temple; . 
but, making. his firſt appearance in the town 
in the looſe reign of Charles II. when wit and 
gaiety were the favourite diſtinctions, he ſoon 
quitted the dry ftudy of the law, and purſued 
things more agreeable to bis own” genius. 
as well as to the taſte of the age. As nothing 
was likely to take better chan dramatic per- 
formances, eſpecially comedies, he applied 
himſelf to this ſpecies of Writing. On the 
appearance of his firſt play, he became ac- 
quainted with ſeveral of the firſt-rate wits, 
both of the court and town ; and likewiſe with 
the Ducheſs of Cleveland. Mr, Dennis, in 
his letters, has given a particular relation of 
the beginning of his acquaintance with this 
celebrated beauty of the times, which is Ango 


190 WILLIAM weennmrey Fig: 


lar enough.—One day, Mr. Wycherley riding 
in his chariot through St. James's Park, hie 
_ was met by the Ducheſs, whoſe chariot joftled. 
with his, upon which ſhe looked out of her 
chariot; and ſpoke audibly, «© "You, Wycher- 
1 ley, you are a ſon of a whore; and then 
burſt into a fit of laughter. Mr. Wycherley 


at firſt was very much ſurprĩſed at this, but he 


ſoon recovered himſelf enough to recollect, 


that it was ſpoke in alluſion to the latter end 


of a ſong in his firſt play, entitled Love. i in a 
Wood, or St. James 5 —_ 


"4 x „ £ ; ot 
* 1 2 2 


When parents are 217 „ "IP 
[7 "Te brats cannot be any other; | 
1 Great wits, and great braves, 
cath always a punk for their mother; _ 


ung Mr. Wycherley's ſurpriſe [the 9 


riots drove different ways: they were ſoon at 
a confiderable- diſtance from each other; when 
Mr. Wycherley recollecting, ordered his coach- 
man to drive back, and Gebinde the lady. 


As ſoon as he got over-againft her, he ſaid to 


ber, Madam, you was pleaſed to beſtow a 
title upon me, which generally belongs to 
the fortunate: will your Ladyſhip be at the 

es play to-night 27? „ Well,“ ſhe replied, 


« what if I ſtiould be there! 1 44 Why then, 


anſwered he, I will be there to wait on your 
r though I diſappoint a fine wo- 


— e man, 


+ 


— 


. 
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40 So ” faid ſhe, «© you are ſure to diſappoint 
& S; woman who, has favoured you, for one 
40 Who bas not.“ ( Yes,” he, replied, 5 . 
« the who has not favoured me is the finer wo- 
& man of the two: but he who will be con- 
e ſtant to your Ladyſhip, till he canfind a finer. 
6 woman, is ſure to die Jour, captive,” The 
Dutcheſs of Cleveland, in conſequence of Mr. 
Wycherley' 8 compliment, was that night in 

the firſt row of the King 8 box, i in Drury Lane, 
and Mr. Wycherley in the pit under her, 
where he entertained her during the whole 
play; and this was the beginning of a corre 
ſpondence between theſe two perſons, which 
afterwards made a great noiſe in the town. 

King Charles ſhowed Mr. Wycherley ſignal 
marks of fayour, and once gave him a proof 
of his eſteem, which perhaps never any Sove- 
reign Prince before had given to a private 
gentleman. Mr. Wycherley being ill of 2 
fever, at his lodgings in Bow- ſtreet, the King 
did him the honour of a viſit. Finding him 
extremely weakened, and his ſpirits miſerably 


ſhattered, he commanded him to take a jour- 


ney to the ſouth of France, believing that the 
air of Montpelier would contribute to reſtore 
him, and aſſured him at the ſame time, that 


he would order him 500 l. to defray the ex- 


pences 


8 man, who has made me an nn. . 


* 


. 2 


pences of bis beter; Mr. eee ae. 
_ ebrdingly went into France, and, having ſpent 
the winter there, returned to England, en- 
tirely reſtored to his former vigour. The 
King, ſhortly after his arrival, told him, that 
he had à Ton, who, he was e ſhould be 
= . educated like the fon of a Ring, and chat he, : 
5 could not chooſe. a more proper man for his 
1 - Governor, than Mr. Wycherley ; for which 
= - Tervice 1 5001. per annum ſhould be ſettled 
i; upon him. Mr. Wycherley, however, ſuch 
is the uncertain ſtate of all human affairs, loſt 
the favour of. = King by the owing 
means: 1 | 
Immediately ae he had received the gra- 
cious offer above mentioned, he went down to 
| Tunbridge, where, walking one day upon the. 
| Wells-walk, with his friend Mr. Fairbeard, 
| of Gray — juſt as he came up to the book - 
| ſeller's ſhop, the Counteſs. of Drogheda, a. 
young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful, came 
there to enquire for the Plain Dealer. Ma- 


« Jam,” ſays Mr. Fairbeard, ſince you are 
cc for the Plain Dealer, there he is for Fon,” 


pofhing Mr. Wycherley towards her, © Yes,” 8 
 fays Mr. Wycherley, „ this lady can bear hh 
cc plain dealing ; ; for ſhe appears to beſo ac- de 
e compliſhed, that what would be a compli- 1 


by ment to others, would be plain dealing to 
| , «© her.” 


wine p ven RI xy, OT 0 


60 ing, T love plain 


beard, „ you. and tbe Plain Dealer ſeem. des, 
> figned by Heaven for-e: 


Counteſs, waited upon her home, viſited her 
daily at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at Tuns, 


bridge, and at hex lodgings in Hatton-Garden 


after ſhe, went to London; where, in a little, 
time, he ne her, Fw e the 
King. e min 

But this a, 0 3 cp 
to his fortune and happineſs, Was actually the 


ruin of both. As ſoon as the news of it came 


to Court, it was looked upon as a contempt of 
his Majeſty's orders; and Mr. Wycherley's | 
conduct after his marriage occaſioned this td 


be reſented ſtill more heinoufſy; for he ſel 
dom or never went near the court, which made 


him thought downright ungrateful. The true 
cauſe of his abſence, however, was not known. 
In ſhort. the Lady was jealous of him to that 
degree, that ſhe could not endure him to be one 
moment out of her kent. Their lodgings 
on Tn 7: pdt were 


. w ce No, truly, Sir,“ hid the Countels, 8 
a am not e my, faul ts, any more than . 
« the reſt of my ſex ; 4220 e ban ben J + 


caling, and am never bl 
ce more fond of it than „when 5 tells me of, 


them. 4 Then, Madam,” fays Mr, Fair--- 


cac other,” In ſho ſhort}, | 
Mr. Wycherley walked a turn or eite 
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194 WILLIAM 3 WYCHERLE? NY | 
Were in Bow-ftreet,. "Concar: Gar u, over. 
5 aga Taft the Cock; 1 Whither 2! 1 0 45 wr | 

85 e went With his Frlekds,” he was obliged to 

| leave the windows' opth, that his Lady might 
ſte there was nb woman in company. Never- 
e ſhe made him ſome amends, by dying 
in a reaſonable time. She ſettled her fortune 
on him; but his title bein; e diſputed after her 
dent, ö 'the expences of the law, and other in- 7 
cumbrances, ſo far reduce 

ing able to ſatisfy the aper unfey of TY ere- 
ditors, he was thrown into priſon, where he 
languiſhed ſeveral years; nor was he releaſed 
till King James the Second, going td/ ſee his 
Plain Dealer, was ſo charmed with the enter- 
tainment, that he gave immediate orders for 
che payment of his debts; adding Withal a 
penſion of 2001. per annum, while he con- 
tinued in England: but the bountiful inten- 
tions of that Prince had not all the defigned 
effect, for Wycherley was aſhamed to give the 
Earl of Mulgrave, whom the Kingchad ſent 
to demand it, a full account of his debts. He 
| laboured under: theſe difficulties till his father 
died; and then, too, the eſtate that deſcended 
to him, was left under very uneaſy limitations, 
ſince, being only a. tenant for life, he could 
not raiſe money for the payment of his debts. 
However, ne took a Repos of ie ere 
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ein lußpedted to de his chaice'z | and e 


making a jointure. ES fo ; 
He had often declared, at 560 was 1 fee 
to die married, thoug H he. could not bear the | 
thoughts of living i in bat ſtate again; en 
ingly. juſt at the eve of his death, he mar- 
ried a young gentlewoman with 1500 I. for 


_— mou of r he pie to: the ks he 


brain of theſe opts: he diedyin Devin 3 


ber, 171 55" and was interred in the D of 
 Covent-Gafden church. | BR © MCAS PEI FLEE 
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VVat Law, was born at Little Berkfoid, 
in Bedfordſhire, .anno- 1673. His education 
yas begun at a private ſchool in- klighgate, 
from whence he was removed toWeſtminſter 
chool, where he was perfected in euer | 
literature, under the famous ſevere Dat Barbye E 
His father, defigning Him for his on profeſs 

fion, entered him, "at Gxteen Fears of age, a 
Student of the Middle Feniple. He ſoon made 
a great progreſs in the law, and might have 
made a great nn if che 
8 2 | love 
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Be him, lay aſide all thoughts, of he law, 
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alf, 86 Poetry a! tres : 
much attracted his attention. At the age of 


wenty-tive, he wrote his firſt tragedy, the Am- 


LI L419 


bicious Step- Mother; the great ſucceſs of which 


ae ent was, altogether ſor tragedy ; 3; all his 
| pieces, of that, kind being juſtly eſteemed for 
the. poetry, and ſentiments, although, they, are 
by many,decmed faulty! in reſpect to the Plats 
| which, 1 general, are too. thin and 6mple. - | 

Being a great admirer of Shakeſpeare, * 

_ gave, dhe "public. an edition of his plays; to 
which he prefixed an account of hit oreat 
man's life: but the moſt conſiderable of "Mr, 
Kowe's perfomances was à tranſlation of Lu- 
can's. 5, Pharl; Alia, which } he juſt lived to finiſh, 
but nat to p bliſh; for it did not ee in 

Print tit aeycemaFerdals drank. It may be 

jaſtly ſaid of all Rowe's tragedies, chat never 

Poet painted virtue, religion, and all the rela- 
tive and ſocial duties of life, ina more alluring 
dreſs, on the; ſtage-3 nor were ever vice and 

| impiety better dxpoſed to contempt and ab- 
horrence. The fame. principles of liberty he 
had eaxly imbibed himſelf, ſeemed a part of 

— his conftipution,. and appeared in every thing 
he wrote ; and he teck all oecaſions that fell | 
ia his way, to make his talents ſubſervient to 
them. Dip Muſe, was ſo; Oy 2 
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0 555 Tenant i Ys Dr: Wedel, 
one word, in any of his plays or writings, that 
might admit of a double meaning in any point | 
of decency or morals.” "There is nothing ts. be 5 
found i in them, Itch flatter a depr: ved! popüla ace iN 
or humour 4 falhienable folfy. 73 Mr. Rowe's 5 
plays were written from the heart; he ractiſed 
the virtue he admired; and be n 1 in is 
gayeſt moments, faffered himfelf to talk loofely 
or lightly upon religious! or moral ſubjects, or 
to turn any thing ſacred, ör which good len 7 
reverenced as ſuch; foro Tidicdle, Bis attach- 
ment to the Males, however,” did not entirely 5 
unfit him for buſineſs ; and when'the Duke df 
he made Mr. 

| Rowe his Dier- Serre Püblle affaire | 
but, after the Duke's death, the averints to 

his preferment being ftopr, he paſſed his time 

in retirement during the feſt of been Annes 
reign.—— While Mr. Rowe was thus withour 

a patron, he went one day to pay his cot ts. 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer of 
England, then at che head of the . faction, 
who aſked him if he underfiood Spa Jan niſh well? 
he anſwered, No; but, isginigg mel his 
Lordſhiſ b might intend to ſend kim into Spain 

on lee honourable commiſſion, he prefeatly” | 
added, that in a Thort time he did not doubt 

1 his! ſhould be” able both to underſtand it 
8 3 ; and 


1 ee 
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* 4, My. Rowe took bis — 2 and immedi- | 
| 5 5 vetired out of town to a private country | 
far; where, within a fow menths; he learned 
_ the SpaniſMf tongue, and then. waited again on 
ihe, Earl, 1g give Kim an account of his dili- 
gene, His Lordſhip aſking. bim if he 36 Bly 
| 0500 it thoroughly, and My, Rows anſpering 
n the afflrr ative, the Earl k Hur . 
mation, How happy are. you, \ Mr. Nowe, 
Lahe you can enjoy the pleaſure of reading and 
< underflagging Don Quixote in the original! if 
This: wantonervelty inflicted by hig Lerdthip, 
Ef xaifing expectations in the mind, that be 
1 NEVEr intended to gratify, needs only. be 4945 
| to excite. indignation. . „„ ie 0 
75 . 5 the acgeſſion of Ki eee the F ſk 
to.the ahrong, Mr. Rowe was made Poet. Lau- 
reat, and, zone of the Surveyors. of. the Cuſ- 
toms in the port of, London. The Prince of 
Wales confer xd, on him the. place. of Clerk of 
© His Council; and/the; Lord Chaugellor Parker 
made him bis Secretary for the Preſentations, 
the very day he received the feals, and witbour | 
his aſking 1 ib. But he did not long enjoy theſe 
ot 85 ons f for he ſoon after died on ihe 6th 
cember,, 4718, in the 45th year of his 


= He was 1gterred in Weſtminſter: Abbey, 


oyex againſt Che I gs or being wanne 
Fl | = 


* 
II 3 ＋ 
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nu ene kriende, 80 wha 8 

d Chapter officiating at the funeral. K 

tomb was mee erected to his memory, 

2 his 1 or: aan Mr. Pope wrote an 

all here inſert; not one 

balical, or. more than 
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que 4 0 gh 1 isi ine ie nfl; 25 
9 me Shakeſpeare place thy hanour'd me. 

| Oh! next him. ſkill'd, to draw the tender teat, 3: 


For never deart felt paſſion more ſincere 5 Pu 
"To nobler ſentiment to. fire the brave, | b hay 25 : 5 ; 
For never Briton more diſdain'd a flavef k BE; 


| Peace ur dt hace; and . W 
Bleſt in tity genius, in thy love tod bleſt xk 
And bleſt, chat timely from Our. rr em _ 3 4 
| Thy: foul enjoys the liberty it, low d. IE 
Jo theſe, ſo mounn'd in death, lord i0 nr 1 
15 The childleſs. parent, and, che widow” d wife, , 
With tears inſeribes the monum umental tone, 1 55 : 
2 hat holde their aſhes, and expedts. her F 


2 n 14, . 

E Ran bad: been twice married s 15 bie 
Grft, wife he. bad. als . ** Ro 4 

daughter. 411 28 . 

Mx. Welwood e a, 9 4 ami⸗ 
ale character of Rowe::. His perſon, was 
graceful and well mad „ his face regular and 
© of, a manly; beauty; he bad a quick and fruit- 
© ful invention, a deep penetration, and a large 
: N f „ with A IR! dexte— 


. * rity | 
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= : ais He was maſter of moſt parts of Polite 
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Italian, - and Spaniſh languages He had a 


impreſſion of religion upon his mind: he te 


is times he retired to the country, which were 


_ © his full perſuaſion. of the truth of revealed 


* Eſtabliſned Church himſelf, he pitied, but 


men on account 


* him to cenſure” thoſe of another Perfuſion, | 
His converlation was pleaſant,” witty, and 
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tion or pedantry/5and/hisinimitable-mani 
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© tion ſeemed to be entirely foreign to his con- 
. ſlitution; and whatever provocations he met 


au ee ee in communicating bis 6 i 


learning, eſpecially the claſſic authors, both 
© Greek and Latin; he underſtood the French, 


©5004 taſte in philoſophy, and having a firm 


delight in divinity and eceleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
in both which he made great advances in the 


« frequent,” He expreſſed, upon all 'occafions, 


religion; and being a ſincere member of the 


condemned not, thoſe who departed from 
c bim: he abhorred the principle of perfectring - 
x of religious opinions, and, 
« being ſtrict in his own, he took it not upon 


learned, without the leaſt tinfture of affecta- 


of diverting, or enlivening the company, 
< made it impoffible for any bne to be out of 
© humour when he was init: envy and detrae- 


c with at any time, he paſſed them over, with - 
out the leaſt thought of reſentment or re- 
* ' venge. 


% 
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4 ue pen 
tod, that would ſometimes bark at his beſt 
performances; but he w too much eonſci- 
s ous of his HA ty i ins CIOS goed. 5 
© nature. as to forgive them, nor could, ho- w- 
0 every be tempted, to return tl hem an anfwer. "us 
« Mr. Pope, i in a letter to Edward Blunt, Eſq; 
6 ſays, There was a yivacity and gaĩety of diſs 
< poſition almoſt peculiar to Mr. Rowe, which. 

“made it impoſſible to part With him, without 
40 that uneaſineſs which n, ene * 
« our pleatures?* /?!“ 1 5; 1 
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AHIS Nobleras, 9 e W aa 59 
figure in the. laſt age, as an Author, a | 
Stateſman, and a Soldier, was horn about he If 
year 1650. He loft his father when he was = 
about nine years of age; and his mother ſoon 
after mazrying Lord Offulton, the care of his 
education was left entirely toa governor, who, 
though a man of letters, did not much improve 
him in his ſtudies, Having parted with his 
Sovernor, With whom he traxelled into France, 


* 


D, 160 8 
he ſoon found, by converſing with men of * 
nius, that he was much deficient in many parts 
pf literature; and that, while he acquired the 
Arraces of a gentleman, de was yet wanting in 
thoſe: higher excellences, without which po- 
liteneſs makes but an indifferent figure, and 
can never raiſe a man to eminenee. He poſ- 
ſeſſed an ample fortune, but for a while laid a 
reſtraint upon his apperites' and Fan and 
| for ſome time; x certain number of 
ours: every day to his Rudiesf by which theans 
he acquired a degree! of learning; that entitled 
him to the character of a fine ſcholar! But, 
not content with that acquiſition, our noble | 
author extended his views yet farther; and, 
reſtleſs in the purſuit of. diſtinQion, we find | 
him, cat a very early age, entering himfelf a 
volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war; and ac- 
cordingly he was in that famous naval engage 
ment, where the Duke of Vork commanded 
as Admiral, on Which occaſton his Lord- 
ſhipbehavediſo gallantly,” thathe was appointed 
commander of the Royal Catharine, à ſecond- 
rate man of War. His Lordſhip, in his own 
memoirs; tells us, that when he entered him- 
{elf a volunteer under his Royal High eſs th 
Duke of Vork, he was tken deeply engag 
and under the Sdatkblace ol 0e 14 heifays, 
be never fhall ſorget the tenderneſs of parting 
| from 
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DUCT « or BUCKINGHAM. 20 
ftcom his miſtreſs. On this account double ho- 
nour is due to him: to enter the buſtle of 


war, without any other call but chat of ho- 


nour, at an age whea mot Veubg noblemen 5 


ing-maſter, ar- 


are under the tuition. 177 a da ein 
gued a generous intrepid nature; but to leave 
the arms of his miſtreſs, to tear himſelf from 


her he doated on, in order to ſerve his country, 
carries in it yet a higher degree: f merit, and . 
ought to put all young men of fortune | to the 


bluſh, WhO would rather meanly riot in luxu- 
rious eaſe at home, than do honour to them- 


ſelves and their manta ue bp np done to 


ſerve it. 


. Bw Lordſhip Akon ages, in the above. 


mentioned 'memoirs, that the Duke of Vork 4 


did wonders in the engagement; and that he 


was as intrepid in his nature, as ſome of his ene 


mies ſuppoſed him to be of an oppoſite charac- 


ter; though, ſays he, alluding to what after- 


wards happened, misfortunes, age, and other 


accidents, t 845 a 55 man differ from 


CCC 


We 0 our e ee be he was 


on board a ſhip, amidſt the noiſe of the crew, 
could yet indulge his genius for poetry. One 


would imagine that the ocean is too boiſterous 


an element for the Muſes, * 


rboſe darling with 


is for F408 and drink end Jet we find him 


amidſt 


7 * by » 7 * 
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ere I, and lorrow, for à while could pat, OR. 50 


chamber to King Charles the Second. In 
| N 28, 2096s he was Weng Kaight ho the 


tones being mean enough to hint ſto- 
with whom the King was not unconcerned; 


N as 2 have be 


Ee 34 1 
Di the gent ſhades of ſoft one” hy 
Were F ancy's boundleſs ffream for ever Robe 55 
9 the enfrar chisꝰd foul at eaſe can play, | 3 TEN 
Tir'd with the toilſome bus'nefs of the day ; we 
Where Prinres gladly reft their weary headsy 


75 23 (3% 2 | 


eee 8 delude deſpairing mig 55 s 
Aud where ev . ſome quiet finds; 


1 * Steep clos d wy eyes, and eas'd a  ighing i 


Our e afterwards ma. 
1 * French ſervicſe. 1 

As Tangier was in danger of being raken by, 
the Moors, he offered to head the forces which 
were to defend it; and accordingly he Was TY 
pointed commander of them. He was then Earl 
of Mulgrave, and one of the Lords of the Bede. 


., 1 a. 4 * 4 Fl - oj T1742 : Þ } 


As he now began to hes eminent at colin; ir , 


Bb fe but he muſt have enemies; and 


ries to his ꝓrejudice, in regard to ſome ladies, 


his Lordſhip's command was not made ſo agree 
i The 
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particulars of this affair have been dis puted by 
hiſtorians: ſome have imagined it to refer to 
ſome celebrated courtezan, whoſe affectiona his 
Lordſhi p weaned from the King, and drew 
them to himſelf; but Mrs. Manly, in her 
New Atalantis, and Boyer, in his Hiſtory of 
Queen Anne, affign a very different cauſe 2 
they ſay, chat before the Lady Anne was 
married to Prince George of Denmark, ſhe 
encouraged the addreſſes which the Tart 'of 
Mulgrave was bold enough'to make her ; and 
that he was ſent to 1 to break off the 
correſpondence. 15 

This account is more probublip* true en 
the former, when it is conſidered, that by 
ſending the Earl to Tangier, a ſcheme was 
laid for deftroying him, and all the crew on 
board the ſame veſſel; for the ſhip which was - 
appointed to carry che General of the forces, 
was in ſuch a condition, that the Captain of her 
declared, he was afraid to make the voyage. 
Upon this repreſentation, Lord Mulgrave ap- 
plied both to the Lord Admiral, and the King 
himſelf: the firſt faid, the ü was ſafe 
enough, and no other could be then procuret :. 
the King anſwered him coldly, that he hoped 
it would do, and that he ſhould give himſelf 
no trouble about it. His Lordſhip was reduced 
to the extremity either of going in a leaky 

Vol. ; © Ui * 


- 


volunteers of quality, not to ace 


266. 108N SHEFFIELD, 


thip, or abſolutely refuſing, which he. knew 
his enemies would ſpe to cowardice ren 


oppoſition to the diced vis friends, 
zard all; but at the ſame time adviſed erg | 
company hira ; 
| In the expedition, as their honour was not ſo 
much engaged as hisg. ſome of whom wiſely | 
took his advice, but the Earl of Plymouth, yy: 
rural ſon of the King, piqued himſelf i in run-. | 
ning the fame danger with a man who went to 


ſerve his father, and yet was uſed ſo n | 


by the ill offices of his Miniſters. - £2] 
Providence, however, defeated the: minifte= "= 
rial ſcheme of aſſaſſination, by giving them the: 
fineſt weather during the voyage; 'which held 
three weeks; and by pumping all the time, they 
landed ſafe at haſt at Tangier, where they met 
with: Admiral Herbert, aſterwards Earl of 
Torrington, who chal not but -expreſs his 
admiration at their having enen fuch a 
voyage in a ſhip he had ſent home as unfit fr 
Tervice : but ſuch was the badifburbed tran- 
— quillity and nativefirmneſs of the Earl of Mul- 
grave's mind, that än this hazardous voyage, 
he 1 Lane che * oor oa deren we * 
quoted. X 

Had the Earl of 8 . anz of 
* Kan 9 nn the Minifiay 
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5 E have called hin to account fas 504" but 7 
Their contriving, and the King's conſenting to 


ſo bloody a purpoſe, is, methinks, ſueh à ſtain 


upon them, as can never be wiped off; and, 15 


bad that nobleman and the ſhip's c@w perif} 
5 ed, they would page 0 We worder is 
8 concerted anne; | . O06 eee e 
. als Moors Shioeds ET 9 retails of this ex: 
8 was, the blowing up of Tangier. Fs 
Some time after, the King e 
| Tarl forgot che ill offices that had been done 
him, and e en 8 Ros 10 
beſt... [: 
He Vente in rute Croat: pats POE 
the ſhort'reign of King James the Second, till 


that Prince abdicated the throne. As the Earl 


conſtantly and zealoufly adviſed him againſt 
ſeveral ee meaſures, which were taken 
by the Court, the King, ſeme months before 
the Reyolution, began ta grow cooler towards 


him, but yet was 15 equitable as not to re- 
move him from his preferments: and after the | 


King loſt his crown, he had tlie inward ſatis- 
Et to be conſcious, that his counſels had 


not contributed to that Prince's misfortunes ; S 5 


and that himſelf, in any manner; had not ſor- 
feited his honour and integrity. That his 
Lordſhip was no violent friend to, or pro- 
PAY 1 V moter 
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from his condu& during that remarkable era; 
and particularly from the unfiniſhed. relkrion 


850 10 SHE FFI EI. 1 
moter of, the Revolution, ſeems to appear 


hie leſt concerning it, which was ſuppreſſed, 


. ſome Jean ago, by order of the Government. 
„ la a paſſage in his Lordſhip's. writings, it 


appears, he was unwilling. that King James 
mould leave England. Juſt as the King was 
flepping into bed, the night before his going 
away, the Earl of Mulgrave came into the : 


bed-chamber, which, being at ſo late an hour, 


might poſſibly give the King ſome apprehen- 
ſions of that Lord ſuſpecting his deſign, with 
which he was reſol ved not to truſt bim, nor 


ab Proteftant : he therefore ſtopped ſnhort, 


and turned about to whiſper him in the ear, 


chat his Commiſſioners had newly ſent him a 
very hopefel zccount of ſome accommodation 


with the Prince of Orange; to which that 
Lord only replied witha queſtion, aſking him if 
the Prince's army halted, or approached nearer. 


to- London: the King owned they ſtill march-- 


ed on; at which the Earl ſhook his head, and 


ſaid no more, only made him a low bow, witk 
a dejected countenance, humbly to make him 


underſtand, that he gave no credit to what the 
Eing's hard cireumſtances at that time obliged” 
him to diſſemble. It alſo -appetirs-- that the | 


| Earl of eee was one of thoſe Lords 


wh o, 


3 


* 


| = ma <2 ef 7 King — fares ils. *ONT Fe. 
able garxiſons in England, which kept i them 
in order and ſubjection, net only to we preſent 
authority, hut that which:ſhould-betſettledraf- 
terwar ds. Tochis Lord ſhip's humanity was 
owing the protection King James obtained 
from the Lords in London, upon his, being 
died, and inſulted by the populace at Fever- 
ſham in Kent; before which timez. ſays he, 
5 the Peers fat daily in the Council - Chamber 
© at Whitehall; where the. Lord Mulgrave one 
© morning happened to be advertiſed privately, 
that the King had beonrfeicet oye en 5c 
rabhle at Feverſham, and hae 8 
0 e * With me neue, in enter to > proc 
« late, as the e ere 0 8 the: 
©-council-ddor,, without any body's being will- 
ing to take notice of him. This fad account 
moved him with great compaſſion, ax ſo ex- 
« traordinary. an inſtance of worldly. uncer- 
C tainty; and no cautions of offending the pre- 
vailing party were able to reſtrain him from 
. 4 ſhowing a little indignation at fo mean n pro 
« ceeding in the Council; upon which, their 
« nexv Prefident, the Marquis of Halifax, would 


5 have! adjourned it ee, in order to prevent 
i ＋ 3 778 him 


Joun SHEFFIELD; : 


| th him; ; but the Lord Mulgrave earneſtly con- 
; jured them all to fat down again, that he 
s might acquaint, them with a matter that.ad- 
; mitted of no delay, and was of the higheſt im- 
c portance imaginable, Accordingly the Lords, 
who knew nothing of the bufineſs, could not 
5 but hearken to it; and thoſe few that gueſſed 7 
bat it, and faw the confequence, yet wanted i 
« time for concerting together about ſo nice, 
Land very important a matter, as ſavirg or 
_ © lofing a King's life. The, Lords then fat 
i P down again; and he repreſented to chem What | 
— 6 barbarity it would be, for ſuch an Aſſembl 5 
to connive at the rabble's tearing: to pieces 
Ir © even a private gentleman, much more a great 
13 Prince, who, with all his Popery, was ftill 
* © their Sovereign; ſo that mere ſhame obliged 
them to ſuſpend their politics a while, and 
4 call in the meſſenger, who told them with 
— ears, how the King had engaged him to de- 
over a letter from him to any. perfons he 
«+74 could find willing to ſave him from fo immi- 
- + "© nent a danger. The letter had no ſuperſcrip- 
tion; and was to this effect; to acquaint the 
reader of it, that he had been diſcoyered in 
7M « his retreat by ſome fifhermen of Kent, and 
1:14 Feeuredat firſt there by the gentry, who were 
8 afterwards forced to reſign him into the hands 
of an inſolent rabble. "Upon fo preſſing an 
e „„ * occafion, 


_ 
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© *6crafion;* and now ſo very publicly 7 made 
54 known, the Council was ſurpriſed, and un- 
der ſome difficulty; ; for, as there was danger 
f diſpleafing by doing their duty, ſo there 
was no leſs by omitting it, ſince the law 
makes it highly criminal in ſuch an extre- 
mity; beſides, that moſt of them, as yet 
_ * unacquainted with the Prince of Orange, 
+ imagined him prudent, and conſequently ea- 


w &-pable of puniſhing ſo baſe. a deſertion, either 


aut of generoſity or policy. Theſe found 

© afterwards their caution needleſs; but at pre- 

e ſent it influenced the Council te ſend 200 f 

c the life- guards, under their Captain the Earl 
of Feverſham, firſt to reſcue the, King from 
all danger of tlie common people, and after- 
wards to attend him to the ſea-fide, if he 
continued his reſolution of retiring, which 
they thought it more decent to connĩve 15 
than to detain him here by force,” -- | 

© - :Whoever has the leaſt ſpark of generoſity i in 


his nature, cannot but highly applaud this 


tendor conduct of his Bordſhip's towards his 
Sovereign 1 in diſtreſs, and look with contempt 
an the ſlowneſs of the Couneil in; diſpatching 
a force to his relief, eſpecially when we find 
it was only ont of dread, leſt they ſhould diſ- 
«pleaſe the Prince of Orange, that they ſent 
ny 1 ſhowed a mkannels of W want 
2 5 ; g of 
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of true honour, to ſuch a ben that. ö 


Prince of Orange himſelf could not, conjlt, 


ently with good policy, truſt thoſe worſhippers rs. br 


of power, who could hear, unconcerned, that. 
their late Sovereign was in the hands of a vile 


rabble, and entreating them in vain for relcve. -, s 


The Earl'of Mulgrave. made no mean com- 


pliances to King William, immediately after 
the Revolution; but when he went to bay his 
addreſſes to him, he was well received; F Vet 
did he not accept of A poſt; in by: Government. 
gll ſome years after. | 
May the 10th, in the fixth year of Wie 


$3 
* 


0 Mary, he was created Marquis of Nor- : 
manby, in the county of Lincoln. When N 


was debated in Parliament. whether the Prince a 


of Orange ſhould be proclaimed King, or the 


he voted and ſpoke for the former, and gave 
theſe reaſons for it : that he thought. the title 
of cither perſon was equal; 
| lament was to decide the matter, he gudged. 


would, much better pleaſe tha Prince, who. 55 


now become their pro '; and was alſo in 
ittelf a thing more becoming ſo good a Prin- 
.cels as Queen Mary, to partake with her 


| kuſbagd a crown fo obtained, chan to poſſeſs 
After long debates in 


it entirely as her own. 


* 


”% 


' Princeſs. his wife reign ſolely i an her:own night, 2 


and ſince the . 4 


it —— 


e the crown at laſt was ſetiled upon : 


William 


wy 
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Winiam and Mary. Burnet, Lord Biſhop of 
| Saliſbury, whoſe affection for the Revolution 
none, 1 believe, can doubt, freely acknow⸗- 
ledges, that the King was reſolved not to hold 
the government by right of his wife; Be. 
© would not think of holding any; thing by | 
« apron-ftrings :* he was jealous of the friends 
of his wife, and never forgave them ; and, laſt. 
of all; he threatened to leave them ir the lureli, 
1 that 1 Us, to retire to Holland, with his Dutch. 
army; fo reftleſs, "ſays Mulgrave in another 
place, 786 ee its SINE ſcenes of t 
e 

. "Dias the Riten King wiltam, Wee 
hs enjoyed ſome conſiderable poſts, and was 
_ generally pretty well in his favour and confi- . 
dence. | April 21, 1502, he was ſworn Lord 
Privy Seal, and the ſamę year appointed one 
of the Commilficncrs to treat of an Union bes 
tween Eügland and Scotland, and was made 
Lord Lieutenant and Caſtos Rotulbrum for che 
North-Riding -of Yorkfhire, and one of che 


"Governors. 7 the Charter-Heuſe. March 9, . 
1703, he was created Duke of Normanby, and 


on the 19th of the ſame month, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. In 1711, he was made Steward of 
her Majeſty's Houſehold, and Prefident of the 
Council; and on her deceaſe, was one of cke 
| Lois ae ih Great Britain till King 

G 


— 


_ ' * ” 
: 4 


. 0H N sn Irn 
"George arrived from Hanover.' Her. Mazel ä 
mr time after offered to make him Chaneel- 
lor, which he thought pr proper to refuſe. He 
was out of employment for ſome time, during 
which he did not ſo much as pay his compli- 
ments at Court, till he married his third wiſe, | 
Ro then went to kifs her Majeſty's hand. ©. 
The Duke, of Buckingham, though recko ed . 
| havghty and ill · natured, was yet of a tender, 
Fee e ur beſt cha. 
racters have ge 7 ay N 
to. jan be _ 
- warmth fabfided, Fe ur te to eee 
it by acts of kindneſs and beneſicence to * 
upon whom his paſſion had vented itfelf.. 
Several fears. before his Grace died, he was 
well known to have expreſſed ſome concert 
for the libertiniſm of his youth, eſpecially re⸗ 
garding the fair ſex, in which he had indulged 5 
himſelf very freely. He was furvived only 
by one legitimate ſon, but leſt ſeyeral natural 
children. Our noble author bas been charged, 
by ſome of bis enemies, with the ſordic vice 
of covetouſneſs, but without foundation; for, 
as a ſtrong indication that he was not avari- 
cious, he loſt a conſiderable part of his fortune, 
merely by not taking the pains to viſit, during 
the ſpace of forty years, his eſtates, at ſome. 
Loma from London; and whoever is c. 
SR MESH quainted 


UCKINGHAM. ig 


quaint ed with Yano PO WT HIT that indo! 
„ lence and covetouſneſs are incompatible. His 
_ Grace died the 24th. of F ebruary, 1720, in the. 

7.5, year of his age, and after lying in flate a 
for ſome days at Buekiogham Houſe, was car- 


ried from thence with great its ſolemnity, 
and interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a 


monument is erected to his memory. The Fs 
Duke of Buckingham's works ſpeak him 4 

beautiful proſe writer,. and a very. conſiderable 
poet, which is proved by che teſtimony of ſome 
= the beſt my his 9 : 


S1. RICHARD STEELE. 
HTS celebrated Genive was beta in Ne- 
1 Hand, about the year 1676, in which 
Kingdom one branch of the family was poſſeſſed 5 
of a eonſiderable eſtate in the county of Wen- 

ford. His father, a Counſellor at Law in 
Dublin, was Private Secretary to James Duke 
of Ormond; but he was of Engliſh extraction, 
and his Gow; white very young, being carried. 
to London, he put him to ſchool at the Char- 
der- houſe, whence he was removed to Merton 
College in Oxford, where he was admitted a 


Foſt-maſter in 1692. His inclination and — 


Ic —— 
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dered him deaf to any other propoſal. 
being able to procure a better ſtation, he en- 


26. Sen RICHARD STEEL, 8 


nius being turned to polite literature, he com- 
menced author during his reſidence in the. 


1 univerſity, and actually finiſhed a comec Ys 


which, however, he thought proper to tup- 3 
preſs, as-unworthy of his genius. 

Mr. Steele was well beloved and tad. 
by the whole ſociety, and had a good intereſt 


with them after he left the univerſity, which 


he did without taking any degree, in the full 
reſolution to enter into the army. This 9 
was highly diſpleaſing to his friends; - but the 
ardour of his paſſion for a military life ren 
Not 


tered as a private ſoldier in the horſe - guards, 


notwithſtanding he thereby loſt the ar; al 
to his Iriſh eſtate, However, as he had a flow | 
of good nature, a generous openneſs and frank. - 
nels of ſpirit, and a ſparkling vivacity of wit, 


theſe qualities rendered him the delight of the 
foldiery, and procured him an Enfign's com- 
miſſion in the guards. In the mean time, as 
he had made choice of a profeſſion, which ſet 
him free from all the ordinary reſtraints of 


15 youth, he ſpared not to indulge his inclina- 
tions in the wildeſt exceſſes. Mr. Steele was 


born with the moſt violent propenſion to plea- 
ſure, and at the ſame time was maſter of ſo 


much £999. Te as to be able to diſcenn the 


extreme 


as. . 
= — 


* 
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enkfelne e boly af: eee en, 4 
ral unfitneſs, and the many calamities they 
naturally produce : he maintained a perperual. 
ſttoggle between reaſon and appetite: he fre- 
quently fell into indulgences, which coſt him 
many a pang of remorſe; and, under the con- 
viction of the danger of à yicious Hife, he 
wrote his Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign to fix 
upon his own mind a ſtrong impreffion of virtue 
and religion. But this ſecret admonition' to his 
conſcience he judged too weak, and, in the: 
year 1701, printed the book with his name pre- 
fixed, in hopes that a ſtanding evidence againſt / 
himſelf, ' in che eyes of the world, might the 
more foreibly induce him to lay a reſtraint on 
tis own ue ga and make Him named of vice, - 
1th was dediested to Lond Cutts, who had not a 
only appointed him his Private Secretary, but 
procured for him a company in Lord Lucas's 
regiment of Fuſileers. The whole plan and | 
tenor of our author's book was ſuch a flat con- 
tradiction to the general courſe of his life, that 
it became a ſubject of much mirth ad rail- 
tery : but theſe ſhafts had no effect; he pet 
ſevered invariably in the ſame cone 
and, though he had no power to change his 
heart, yet his pen was never proſtituted to his 

follies. Under the influence of chat youd ſenſe, 
V he 


278 Stu RICHARD STEELE, . 
be T te his comedy called the Funeral. Thi 
play procured him the regard of King Williaw : 
ho reſolved to give him ſome effential marks 
of his favour; and though, upon that Prince's | 
death, his Hopes were di appointed, yet, in the 
beginning of Queen Anne's reign, he was ap- 
th pointed to the profitable place of Gazette-wri-/ 
z ter. He owed:this poſt to the | friendſhip of 
T8 Lord Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, to 
| whom he had been recommended by his ſchool- | 
fellow Mr. Addiſon. That. gentleman alſo 
lent him a helping hand in promoting the co- 
medy called the Lender Huſband, which was 
Red in 1704 with great ſucceſs, But his next 
play, the Lying Lover, found a very different 
fate. Upon this rebuff from the ſtage, he 
turned the ſame humorous current into ano- 
ther channel; and early in the year 1709, he 
Fi 1 began to publiſh the Tatler; which admirable... 
=” paper, was. undertaken. in concert with Dr. 
I Swift, His reputation was perfectly eſtabliſn- 
ed by this work, and during the courſe of it 
he was made Commiſſioner of the Stam p-d uties, 
in 1710. Upon the change of the Miniſtry, 
the ſame year, he ſided with the Duke of 
Marlborough, who had ſeveral years enter- 
i tained a friendſhip for him; and, upon his 
1 Grace's diſmiſſion from all employments, in 
1 171, Mr. Steele addreſſe d a. letter of thanks 
+ | + +3 WO 
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to him for the beteten done to his co WW - 
However, as our author ſill continued to hold — 
his place in the Stamp- office, under the new | 
Adminiſtration, he forbore entering with his 
pen upon political ſubjects: but, adhering 5 
more cloſely to Mr. Addiſon, he dropt the 15 
Tatler; and afterwards, by the aſſiſtance chiefly 4 
of that ſteady friend, Ae carried ori the ſanke 
plan, under the title of the Spectator. The = 
ſucceſs of this paper was equal to that of the 
former, which encouraged him, before the 
cloſe of it, to proceed upon the ſame deſign in | 
the character of the Guardian. This was 
opened in the beginning of the year 111 3, and 
was laid down in October the ſame year: but, 
in the courſe of it, his thoughts took a e 1 
vw to politics ; he engaged with great warmth A 
| the” Miniſtry, and being determined 
1 1 prosecute his views that way, by procuring 
a feat in the Houſe of Commons, *he immedi- 
ately removed all obftacles thereto. Having 
procured a licence for chief M 3 of tlie 
Royal. Company of Comedians, he eaſily ob- i 
tained it to be changed the fame year, 17114, WI 
into a patent for his Majeſty Geotge the Firſt =! 
"appointing him Governor of the ſaid company 1 
during his life; and to his executors, admini- 1 
ſtrators or Altgueg for che ſpace of three years = 
| nee He was alſo choſen one of the ra- 1 
? * 2 ; preſentatives | 
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; preſentatives for Borough bridge i in . 
in the firſt Parliament of that King, who con- 


ferred the honour of Knighthood upon him, 
April 28, 1715 and, in Auguſt following, he 


received five hundred pounds from Sir alert 
: Walpole for ſpecial ſerviees. „ 


Thus highl: y encouraged, he triu 


1 15 opponents in ſeveral pamphlets written in 
this and the following. year. In 1717, he was. 
appointed one of the Commiſſioners for en- 


quiring into the eſtates forfeited by the late 
rebellion in Scotland. This carried him into 
| that part of the United Kingdom, where, how 
{ unwelcome a gueſt ſoeyer he might be to the 


generality, yet he received from ſeveral of the 
nobility. and gentry the moſt diſtinguiſhing 


marks of reſpect. In 1718, he buried his ſe- 


cond wife, who had brought him. a handſome 
fortune, and a good eſtate in Wales; but 
neither that, nor the ample additions lately 


made to his income, were ſufficient to anſwer 


his demands. The thoughtleſs vivacity of his 
ſpirit often reduced him to little ſhifts of wit 
for its ſupport; and the project of the Fiſh- 
pool, this year, owed its birth chiefly to the 


projector's neceſſities. While he was ſtruggling 
with all his might to ſave himſelf from ruin, 


he found time to turn his pen againſt the miſ- 
| chie vous South- Sea ig which-had nearly 


brought Z 


- 


Y 
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with prodigious ſucceſs; ſo that the receipt 


there muſt have been very conſiderable, beſides f | 


the profits aceruing by the ſale of the copy, 


and a purſe of five. 1 pounds given to 
him by the King; to whom he dedicated it. 
Vet, notwithſtanding theſe ample reeruits, 


about the year following, being reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity, he ſold his ſhare in the 


again, for the laſt time, brought his fortune, 


5 by the moſt heedleſs profuſion, into a deſpe- 


rate condition, he was rendered altogether in- 


capable of retrieving the loſs, by being ſeized 
with a paralytic diſorder, which gray. im- 


1 his underſtanding. 

In theſe unhappy cireumſtances, he ig 
to his ſeat at Languanor, near Caermarthen in 
Wales, where he paid the laſt debt to nature, 


on the 21ſt of September, 1729, and was pri- 
vately interred, according to his own deſire, 


in the church of Caermarthen. Among bis 


papers were found the manuſcripts of two 
plays 3 one called the Gentleman, founded 


brought the nation to uin, in 1720; and the 
next year he made an advantage, by bringing 
his celebrated comedy, called the Conſcious 
Lovers, upon the ſtage, where it was acted | 


play -houſe; and ſoon aſter commenced a law. | 
Fait with the managers, which, in 1726, Was 
determined to his diſadvantage. Having nor 
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-upon the Eunuch of Terence; and the other; 
entitled the LRN of e both: neatly 
finifhed. 
1 8 OO which Sin Richard Bad 
57 his ſecond wife, Elizabeth, being the only 
one then living, was married young; in 1731, 
to the Honouxable John rr then one well | 
the Welſh Judges. 
Sir Richard was a man- of elend | 
and. extenſive benevolence, a- friend to the 
friendleſs, and, as far as his circumftarices- 
would permit, the father of ., uh orphans. 
His works are. chaſte and manly; He-was 
: a ſtranger to the moſt diſtant. appearance of 
envy or. malevolence, never jealous of any 
man's growing reputation, and, ſo far from his 
arrogating any praiſe:to himſelf, from his con- 
Junction with Mr. Addiſon, that he was the 
firſt who deſired him to diſtinguiſh his papers. 
He was certainly the moſt agreeable, and (if 
we may be allowed the expreſfion) the moſt 
Sanocent” rake, that ever trod the rounds: of 
OI: | 9 4-8 
His greateſt error was want of ceconomy, | 
as appears from the two following inſtances re- 
- lated by the elegamt writer of Mr. Savage's life, 
to whom that gentleman communicated them. 
Savage was once defired by Sir Richard, 
* wich an air of the utmoſt importance, to 
„„ : OH come | 


oj 
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b cöme very early to his houſe the next morn- 5 
ing. Mr, Savage came as he had promiſed, 
© found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard 
_ © waiting for him ready to go out. What was 
intended, and whither they were to go, Sa- 
0 vage could not conjecture, and was not will- 
bing to enquire; but immediately ſeated him- | 
6 ſelf with Sir Richard: the coachman was 
ordered to drive, and they hurried with the 11 
 * utmoſt expedition to Hyde-Park corner, - 
© where they ſtopped at a petty tavern, ang . -} 
4 retired to a private room. Sir Richard then 
informed him, that he intended to publiſh a 
© pamphlet, and that he defired him to come 
- © thither, that he might write for him. They 
ſoon fat down to the work : Sir Richard dic- Wi 
© tated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner, Which Wi 
© had been ordered, was put upon the table. 1 
£ Savage was ſurpriſed at the meanneſs of the 
© entertainment, and, after ſome heſitation, 
© ventured to aſk for wine, which Sir Richard, 
© not without reluctance, ordered to be brought. 
They then finiſhed their dinner, and pro- 
ceeded in their pamphlet, which they con- 
©:cluded in the afternoon, Mr. Savage then 
© imagined his taſk over, and expected that 
« Sir Richard would call for the reckoning and 
© return home: but his expectations deceived 
c © him; 3 for Sir Richard told him he was with- © 
23 | 2 out - 
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3 ont money, and that the pamphlet muſt thy 
5 ſold before the dinner could be paid for; and 
'© Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer 
c their new production to ſale for two guineas, 
which with ſome difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired 
that day only to avoid his ereditors, and 
_ © compoſed the 1 aul tp Ki h 
C £ reckoning.” 1 {LK > 
The other inſtance. is ie unc co mon 
with the former: 1 > . 5 ” 
Sir Richard having invited to "his, houſe a 
great number of, perſons of the firſt quality, 
they were ſurpriſed at the number of 2 
which ſurrounded the table; and after dinnen, 
when wine and mirth had ſet them free from 


the obſervance of rigid ceremony, one of 


them enquired of Sir Richard, how ſuch an 
expenſive train of domeſtics could be conſiſtent 
with his fortune > Sir Richard frankly con- 
felled, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid: and being then 
aſked why he did not diſcharge them, he de- 
_ £lared that they were bailiffs, who had intro- 
duced themſelves with an execution, and 
whom, ſince he could not ſend them away, he 
had thought it convenient to embelliſh With 
liveries, that en ot him at whit 
_ aid. 
His 
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- ons and by paying the debt diſcharged the 


. attendants, having obliged Sir Richard to pro- 1 


miſe that they . ſhould. never find him be 
graced with a retinue of the ſame kind. 


| F 
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8 of Kingſton upon Hull in York- 


| ſhire, and was born in that town in. the year 
1620. He was · admitted into Trinity College 


in Cambridge „December 14, 1633, where he 


had not F long before his ſtudies were in- 
tterrupted by the following aceident:: 
Some Jeſuits, with whom he familiarly e. con- 
verſed, obſerving in him a genius beyond his 
N uſed their utmoſt efforts to proſelyte 
him to their faith, which they imagined they 
could more eaſily accompliſh while he was yet 
young. They ſo far ſucceeded as to ſeduce. 


him from the college, and carry him to Lon- 


don, where, after ſome months abſence, his 
father found him in a bookſellers ſhop, and 


prevailed upon him to return to the college. 
He afterwards purſued his ſtudies with the 
2 moſt * application, and i in the year 


16365 


ELE. 2256 
Mie ae were aer, with. the expe- 


HIS ingenious Gentleman was the ſon 
of Mr, Andrew Marvel, Miniſter and 


4 1698, ok dhe ee win Batchelor we oY 
and the ſame year was admitted Scholar of the 
houſe, that is, of the foundation at Trinity 


; College. We have no farther account of come 


for ſeveral years after this, only that he tra- 
velled through .the. moſt polite parts. of the 
world; but in what quality we are not certain, 
| i te in that of Serre Ip" the n at 
3 Conſtantinople. 


Mr. Marvel's firſt appearance in public bull 


Ps at home, was in being affiſtant to Milton 
-as Latin Secretary to the Protector. He 
himſelf tells us, in a piece called th Neher 
fal Tranſpoſed, that he never had any, not the 


remoteſt relation to public matters, nor corre- 
Tpondence with the perſons then predominant, 
until the year 1657, when indeed, ſays he, 1 
entered into an employment, for which 1 
*© was not. altogether improper, and which't 


0 conſidered to be the moſt innocent, and in- 


© offenſive towards his Majeſty's affairs, of any 
in that uſurped and irregular government, to 


0 which all men were then expoſed ; ; and this 


"4 1 accordingly diſcharged, without diſobliging - 
KC any one perſon, there having been opportu- | 


* nities and endeavours, ſince his Majeſty's 


* happy return, to have diſcovered, had it 


. 0 been otherwiſe. 


Wi little 5 


>, 


A littſe before the Reſtoration, he was 


choſen by his native town, Kingſton upon 
Hull, to ſit in that Parliament which began 


at Weſtminſter, April 25, 1660; and again 
after the Reſtoration, for that which began at 
the ſame place, May 8, 1661. In this ſtation 


_ © our author-diſcharged his truſt with the utmoſt 


fidelity, and always ſhowed a particular re- 
gard for thoſe he repreſented; for he con- 
ſtantly ſent the particularsof every proceeding / 
in the Houſe, to the heads of the town for 
which he was elected; and to thoſe accounts 

he always joined his own opinion. This re- 
ſpectful behaviour gained ſo much on their 


affections, that they allowed him an honour- 


able penſion to his death, all which time he 
continued in Parliament. Mr. Marvel was 
not endowed with the gift of eloquence, for 
he ſeldom ſpoke in the Houſe ; but was, how- 
ever, capable of forming an excellent judge- 
ment of things, and was fo acute a difcerner 
of characters, that his opinion was greatly va- 
lued, and he had a powerful inffuence over 
many of the members without doors. Prince 


8 


| Rupert particularly eſteemed him, and, when- _ 


ever he voted agreeably to the ſentiments of Mr. 

Marvel, it was a ſaying of the oppoſite party, 
he has been with his tutor.“ The intimacy 
bes dween this illuſtrious foreigner and our au- 
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228. ANDREW MA ARVEL,: Se 
thor caso great, that when it was unſafe for 
the latter to have it known where he lived, on 5 
account of ſome miſchief with which he was 
: threatened, the Prince would frequently viſit 

him in a diſguiſed habit. Mr. Marvel was 

: often in ſuch danger of aſſaſſination, that he 

was obliged to have his letters directed to him | 
in CO to prevent any diſcovery that 

He made himſelf obnoxious'to the Go- 
een both by his actions and writings; 
and notwithſtanding his proceedings were all 
contrary to his private intereſt, nothing could 
ever ſhake his reſolution, of which the lee 5 
is a notable inſtance, and tranſmits our: "ee: 
thor's name with luſtre to poſterity, x. 
One night he was entertained by the Kings 5 

; who. had often been delighted with his com- 

pany: his Majeſty next day ſent the Lord 
Treaſurer Danby to find out his lodging. Mr. 
Marvel then rented a room up two pair of 
ſtairs, in a little court in the Strand, and was 
writing when the Lord Treaſurer abruptly 
opened the door upon him. Surpriſed at the 
ſight of ſo unexpected a viſiter, Mr. Marvel 
told his Lordſhip, that he believed he had miſ- 
taken his way : the Lord Danby replied, Not 
now I have found Mr. Marvel; telling him 

that he came with a meſſage from: his Ma- 
jeſt, Which 5 was to ö. what he could do to 
1 * 
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ferve him? his anſwer was, in his uſual face - 


tious manner, that it was not in his Majeſty's 


power to ſerve him: but, coming to a ſerious 
explanation of his meaning, he told the Lord 

Treaſurer, that he well knew the nature of 
Courts, and that whoever. is 2 by 


a Prince's favour, is certainly expected to 


vote in his intereſt. The Lord Danby told 
him, that his Majeſty had only a juſt ſenſe of 


his merits, in regard to which alone, he de- 
fired to know whether there was any place 
at court he could be pleaſed r Theſe 
offers, though urged with the greateſt earneſt - 
neſs, had no effect upon him; he told the 
Lord Treaſurer, that he could not accept it 
with honour, for he muſt either be ungrateful 
to the King by yoting againſt him, or betray 
his country by giving his vote againſt its in- 


tereſt, at leaſt what he reckoned ſo, The only 


favour therefore which he begged of his Ma- 
jeſty, was, that he would eſteem him as duti- 
ful a ſubje& as any he had, and more in his 
proper intereſt in rejecting his ofters, chan I 
he had embraced them. 


The Lord Danby, finding no arguments 


would prevail, told him, the King had ordered 
_-a thouſand pounds for him, which he hoped 
he would accept, till he could think what far- 
_ to aſk of his Majeſty, This laſt tempta· 
Vol. I. | X tion 
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tion was reſiſted witk che fame. Redfaſtnels of 
mind as the firſt. 1 8 

The reader muſt have FOES, taken notice, 
4- that Mr. Marvel's chief ſupport was the 
penſion allowed him by his conſtituents, that 
His lodgings were mean, and conſequently his | 
. circumſtances at this time could not be affluent. | 
His reſiſting [theſe temptations, | therefore, in 
ſuch a ſituation, was perhaps one of the moſt 
heroic inſtances of patriotiſm the annals of 
England can furniſh. But his conduct will be 
Al heightened | inte a more amiable light, 
hen it is related, that as ſoon as the Lord 
Treaſurer had taken his leave, he was obliged 
to ſend te a friend to borrow a guinea. As 
the moſt powerful allurements of riches and 
honour could never ſeduce him to relin- 
quiſh the intereſt of his country, ſo not even 


the moſt immenſe dangers could deter him 


from purfuing it. In a private letter to a 
friend from Highgate, in which he mentions | 
the inſuperable hatred of his foes to him, and 
their deſign of murdering him, he has theſe 
words, Præterea magis occidere metus quam occidi; 
non quod vitam tanti ſtimem, ſed ne imparutus 
moriar. “ Beſides, I am more apprehenſive 
of killing than being killed; not that I value 
life ſo much, but that I may not dic ages” 
e „ 


8 8 3 Mr. : 


AND REW 
Mr. Marvel did not remain an unconcerned 
Wen of the State, when he ſaw encroach- 
ments made upon it both by the Civil and Ec- 


eleſiaſtical powers. He ſaw that ſome of the 


Biſhops had formed an idea of Proteſtantiſm 
very different from the true one, and were 


making ſuch advances towards Popery, as 
would Won iſſue in a reconciliation. Amoneſt | 
theſe Eccleſiaſtics, none was ſo forward as De: | 


Samuel Parker, who publiſhed at London, 
1672, in octavo, Biſhop Bramhal's Vindica- 


tion of Himſelf, and the Epiſcopal Clergy, x 
from the Preſbyterian Charge of Popery, as 


it is managed by Mr. Baxter in his Treatiſe on 
the Grotian Religion. Dr. Parker likewiſe 


preached up the doQrine of Non-reſiſtance, ; 
which ſlaviſh principle is admirably calculated 
to prepare the people for receiving any yoke. 


Marvel, whoſe talent conſiſted in drollery, 


took his own method of expoſing thoſe opi- 
nions. He wrote a piece called the Rehearſal 

wh Tranſpoſed, in which he very ſucceſsfully i- 
diculed Dr. Parker. This ludicrous ellay met 


with ſeveral anſwers, ſome ſerious, and others 
humorous. Wood himſelf, who was an avow- 


ed enemy to Marvel, confeſſes, * that Du. 
Parker judged it more prudent rather to lay 


down the eudgels, than to enter the lifts 
1 again with an untowardly combatant, ſo 
; | X 2 © hugeiy 
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* hugely w#ll verſed, and experienced, aaa 

then newly - refined art of ſporting, and jeer- 
* ing buffoonery. And Biſhop Burnet tells us, 
in the Hiſtory of his own time, that Dr. Par- 
$ ker, after he had for ſome years entertained 
£ the nation with ſeveral virulent books, was. 
* attacked. by the livelieſt Droll of the age, 


+ who wrote in a burleſque ſtyle, but with ſo. 


s peculiar and entertaining a conduct, that 
fror the King down to the tradeſman, his 
5 book was. read with great pleaſure, This. 
5 not only humbled Parker, but the whole 
© party; for the author of the Rehearſal Tranſ-. 
£ poſed had all the men of wit on his ſide? 
Dr. Swift likewiſe, in his Apology for the 
Tale of a Tub, ſpeaking of the uſual fate of 
mon anſwerers to books, and bow ſhort- 
| hved their labours are, obſerves, © That there 
is indeed an exception, when any great ge- 
. nius thinks it worth his while te ex poſe a. 
'* fooliſh piece; ſo we ſtill read Marvel's an- 
„ ſwer to Parker with pleaſure, n the 
4 book it anſwers be ſunk long ago. 
This great man died, not without ſtrong 
Juſpicions of being poiſoned, Auguſt 16, 1678, 
Aan the 58th year of his age, and was interred- 
in the church of St. Giles's in the Fields; and 
An the year 1688, the town of Kingſton upon, 


Hull contributed a ſum of money to erect n. 
B 2 2 monument 


7 monument over him, 


his converſation he was very modeſt, and of 


few words; and Mr. Cooke obſerves, that he 
© was very aint among people he did not 
very well know; but a moſt delightful and 


improving companion amongſt his friends.“ 
Mr. Marvel, confidered as a Stateſman, 


makes a more conſpicuous figure than any of 


the age in which he lived, the preceding, or 


the ſubſequent: he poſſeſſed the firſt quality | 


of a ſtateſman, that is, inviolable integrity, 


and a heart fo confirmed againſt Vene 


that neither indigence, a love of pomp, o 
even dangers the moſt formidable, could NOW 
his ſettled purpoſe, to purſue in every reſpe& 
the intereſt of his country. He has ſucceeded 


to a miracle in many pieces in the droll way 


of writing; and when he aſſumes a ſeverity, 
and writes ſeriouſly, his arguments and notions 
are far removed from imbecillity. 

As a Poet, I cannot better delineate his PAY 


15 than in the words of Mr. Cooke: There 


are few of his poems, ſays he, that have 


not ſomething very pleaſing in them, and = 


[3 ſome he muſt be allowed to have excelled in: 


DT. 1 
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* St. Giles's church, 
for which an epitaph was compoſed by an able 
hand; but the Miniſter of that church piouſly 

| ſorbad both the inſcription and monument to 
be placed there, Mr. Wood tells us, that in 
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{moſt of them ſeem to be the effect of a lively 


genius, and manly fenſe, but at the fame 
© time ſeem to want that corre 


© capable of making. His moſt finiſhed W 
6 are upon Milton's Paradiſe Loft, and upon 
ood's ſtealing the 3 ws en = 
FF is very ſatirical.? 


On B L OO D's Stealing the Crown, of 


WHEN daring Blood, his rent to have EY 
. Upon the Engliſh diadem diſtrain d Ws 
He choſe the caſſock, circingle, and gown, | 
The fitteſt maſk for one that yobs the Crown; 
But his lay-pity underneath prevail'd, * 
And, while he ſav'd the keeper's life, he fail d. 
With the Prieſt's veſtment had he but put on 
The Prelate's cruelty, the crown had gone. 


In his State Poems is contained much of 


*? 


EZ; 


the Secret Hiſtory of King Charles II. in 


© which time they were all written, They 


© were compoſed on various occafions, and 


© chiefly to expoſe a corrupt Miniſtry, and the 


< violence of thoſe who were for perſecuting 5 


«all that differed from them in opinion. 
© There are ſome mall pieces of his proſe, 
< which ought not to eſcape obſervation. From 


his Letter to Sir John Trott, there ſeems to 
have been a friendly correſpondence between 


© him and that gentleman. By his Familiar 
Letters, we may eaſily judge what part of 
ö . his 


2 
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his works are laboured, and what not. But 
of all his pieces in proſe, the King's Mock 

Speech to- both Houſes of Parliament has 

moſt of ſpirit and humour. As it will fur- 

„ niſſi the beft ſpecimen of Mr. MarvePs ge 

© nius for drollery, as well as the character of 

© that Prince and Miniſtry, fhall here inſert 
vit, as a performance of the moft: exquiſite: | 

© humour ever ſeen. | 93 


4 


« His Maar moſt gracious sr EC. 
do Both Hovsks of PARLIAMEN TZ. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen,. 

I op you at our laft moeting, the wins 

e der was de fitteſt time for buſineſs; and truly 
I thought fo, till my Lord Trcaforer aſſured 
ame the ſpring was the beſt ſeaſon for Sallads 
and Subſidies. I hope, therefore, that April 
© will not prove ſo unnatural a month, as not 
(to afford ſome kind ſhowers on my. parched' 
« Exchequer, which gapes for want of them. 
© Some of you, perhaps, wall think it danger- 
< ous to make me too rich: but I do not fear 
it; for I promiſe you faithfully, whatever 
1 give me I will always want; and al- 
though in other things my word may be 
3 © hopghy a flender authority, yet, in that 
| * you may rely. on me, 1 wall never break it. 


* My 
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A « I.can bear my ſtraits with 8 * ; 
my Lord Treaſurer does proteſt to me, that 
© the reyenue, as 1t now ſtands, will not ſerve. 
© him and me too, One of us muſt ſuffer for 
© © it, if you do not help me. I muſt ſpeak freely 
to you,. -I am under bad circumſtances; for, 
© beſides my Harlots in ſervice, my Reformado 
- © Concubines lie heavy upon me. I have a 
© paſſable good eſtate, I confeſs; but, God's fiſp, 
I have a great charge upon't. Here's my 
Lord Treaſurer can tell, that all the mone 
« deſigned for next ſummer's Guards, muſt, ob 
_ © neceflity, be applied to the next year's Gries 
© and Swaddling-clothes, What ſhall we do 
for ſhips then? I only hint this to you, it 
o being your buſineſs, not mine. I know by 
« experience I can live without ſhips, I lived 
ten years abroad without, and never had my 
© health better in my life; but how you will 
© be without, I leave to nere to judge, and 
therefore hint this only by the bye: I do not 
© jnfiſt upon it. There's another thing I muſt 
« preſs more earneſtly, and that is this: it 
- © ſeems a good part of my revenue will expire 
© in two or three years, except you will be 
« pleaſed to continue it, I have to ſay for't, 
£ 8 why did ue give me fo much as you 
WET, . "2" Have 
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_ * have done, unleſs vou reſolve to give as faſt 
das I call for it? The nation hates you als. 
c ready for giving ſo much, and I'll hate you 
too, if you do not give me more. 80 ha, if” 
© you ſtick not to me, you muſt not have a 
ee in England, On the;pther hand, if 
you will give me the revenue 1 defire, I ſhalt 
obe able to do thoſe things for your religion. 
„and liberty, that J have hid long in my: 
thoughts, but cannot effect them without 2. 
little more ny to carry me through: 
+ Therefore look to't, and take notice, that if” 
you do not make me rich enough to undo. 
« you, it ſhall he at your doors. For my part,, 
J waſh my hands on't. But that I may gain. 
your good. opinion, the beſt way is to ac 
. © quaint you what I have done to deſerve itz, 


+ gut of my royal care for your religion and 


« your property, For- the firſt, my proclamas 
tion is a true picture of my mind. He that 
« cannot, as in a glaſs, ſee my zeal for the 
Church of England, does not deſerve any: | 
« farther ſatisfaction; for I declare him wil- 
«ful, abominable, and not good. Some may; 
perhaps be ſtartled, and cry, How comes this. 
«© ſudden change? To, which I anſwer, I am. 
A changling: and that's ſufficient, I think. 
But, to conyince men farther, that I mean. 
ww L . chere are theſe argument? 
a] „ „Fu, 
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* Firſt, I tell you ſo; and _ e 1 never 
break my World. 

© Secondly, My Lord Titre . e 
© and he never told a lye in his life. 

Thirdly, My Lord Lauderdale will un- 
dertake it for me; and J ſhould be loth, by 
any act of mine, he ſhould forfeit the credit 
che has with you. | 

If you defire more inflances of: my zeal, 
I have them for you. For example, I have 
© converted my natural ſons from Popery; ; and 
41 may ſay, without vanity, it was my ow 
« work, ſo much the more peculiarly mine than 
© begetting them. *Twould do one's heart 
£ good to hear how prettily George can read in 
the Plalter.. They are all fine children, God 
« bleſs *em, and ſo like me in their underſtand- 
ing !—But, as Lwas ſaying, I have, to pleaſe 
you, given a penſion. to your favourite, my 
Lord Lauderdale; not ſo much that I thought 
© he wanted it, as that you would take it 
« kindly. I have made ' Carwell Ducheſs of 
© Portſmouth, and married her fiſter to the 
Earl of Pembroke. I have, at my brother's 
© requeſt, ſent my Lord Inchequin into Bar- 
| © bary, to ſettle the Proteſtant religton among 
the Moors, and an Engliſh intereſt at Tan- 
© gier. I have made Crew Biſhop of Dur- 
3 ham, 5 at the firſt word of my Lady Portſ- 
mouth, 
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mouth, Prideaux Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
© know not, for my part, what faftious men 
_ -< would have; but this I am ſure of, my pre- 
deceſſors never did any thing like this, to 
gain the good-will of their ſubjects. So 
much for your religion; and now for your pro- 
< perty. My behaviour to the Bankers is A 
public inſtance; ; and the proceedings between 
Mrs. Hyde and Mrs, Sutton, for private 
ones, are ſuch convincing evidanodyy, that it 
will be needleſs to ſay any more tot. 
© I muſt now. acquaint you, that, by my 
Lord Treaſurer's advice, I made a pl Peng 
able retrenchment upon my expences of 
© candles and charcoal, and do not intend to 
© ſtop there, but will, with your help, look into 
c © the late embezzlements of my dripping-pans 
and kitchen-ſtuff; of which, by the way, 
© upon my conſcience, neither my Lord Trea- 
* ſurer, nor my Lord Lauderdale, are guilty. 
© I tell you my opinion; but if you ſhould 
find them dabiling 1 in that buſineſs, I tell you 
« plainly, I leave em to you; for, I would 
© have the world to Ons I am not a man to 
© be cheated. 


© My Lords and Gesten 
I DEsIRE you to believe me as you have 
found me; and I do ſolemnly promiſe you, 
5 that whatſoever 1 sive me ſhall be ſpecially 
| yy managed, | 


IEP 
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£ very maſterly manner. 
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managed, with the {a ame conduct, ſincerity} 
and prudence, that I have ever I 
by fince my happy reſtor ation 


We ſhaft conclude the life of Mr. Marvel, 


by preſenting the reader with that Epitaph 
Which was intended to be inferibed on his 


tomb, in which his character 4s drawn in 4 


Near this place 
Lieth the body of ANDREW MARVEL, EUA. 
A man fo endowed by nature, 
80 improved by education, ftudy,-and travel, 
$0-confummated by experience and learning, ' 
That, joining the moſt peculiar graces of wit | 
With a ſingular penetration and ſtrength of judgement, 
And exerciſing all theſe in the whole courſe of his life, 
With unalterable Readineſs in the ways of virtue, Za 
He became the ornament and example of his age; 
; Pu by good men, feared by bad, admired by ally 
- Tho" imitated, alas! by fer; 
And fcarceparallelled by ax. 
| But a tomb-ſtone can neither contain his character, 
Nor is marble neceſſary to tranſmit it to poſterity. 
It 1s engraved i in the minds of this generation, : 
And will be always legible in his inimitable ee el 
Fn ' Nevertheleſs, 5 
e ſerved near twenty years ſueceſſively in D nene 
And that, with ſuch wiſdom, integrity, nr, and 


courage, e 
As became a true patriot g 


FE: The town of Kingſton upon Hull, 
From whence he was conſtantly deputed to that Aſſembly, 


 Lamentingin his death the public loſs, 
Have 
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Hare erected this monument of their . and e 


1 5 1688. 


He died in the 52th year of his age, : 
On the 16th day of Auguſt, 1678. 
Heu fragile humanum genus! heu terreſtria vana! 
Heu quem 3 continet urna virum ! 
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'E HIS Lady, who is known! in the world 
by the poetical name of Corinna, ſeems 
to have been born for misfortunes: her very 
bittereſt enemies could never brand her with 
any real crime, and yet her whole life was one 
continued ſcene of miſery, The family from 
which ſhe ſprung was of a rank in life beneath 
envy, and above contempt. She was the child 
of an ancient and infirm parent, who gave her 
life when he was dying himſelf, and to whoſe 
unhappy conſtitution ſhe was ſole heireſs, 
From her very birth, which happened 1675, 
ſhe was afflicted with fevers anddefluxions, and 
being over-nurſed, her conſtitution was ſo de- 
licate and tender, that, had the not been of a 
gay diſpoſition, and poſſeſſed a vigorous mind, 

ſhe muſt have been 'more unhappy than ſhe 
actually was. Her father dying when ſhe; 
was ſcarcely two years old, and her mother 


Vol. I. 8 Y- not 
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not knowing his real circumſtances, as he was 


ſuppoſed, from the ſplendour of his manner of 


life, to be very rich, ſome inconveniences were 


incurred in beſtowing upon him a pompous 


funeral; which in thoſe times was faſhionable. 


The mother of our poeteſs, in the bloom of 
eighteen, was condemned tothe arms of this man, 
upwards of fixty, upon the ſuppoſition df his be- 
ing wealthy, but in which, as ſhe ſoon found, 


ſhe was miſerably deceived, When the grief, | 


which ſo young a wife may be ſuppoſed to feel 
for an aged huſband, had ſubſided, ſhe began 


to enquire into the ſtate of his e and 


found, to her unſpeakable mortification, that 
he 8 78 not worth one thouſand pounds. As 


Mrs. Thomas was a woman of good ſenſe, and 
a high ſpirit, ſhe diſpoſed of two houſes her 


Huſband kept, one in town, the other i in the 
county of Eſſex, and retired into a private, 
but decent country lodging. The chambers in 
the Temple, her huſband poſſeſſed, ſhe ſold to 
her brother for four hundred and fifty pounds, 


Which, with her huſband's books of accounts, 
ſhe lodged in her truſtee's hands ; who being 


Noon after burnt out by the fire in the Paper- 


buildings in the Temple, ſhe loſt conſiderably. 


Not being able to make out any bill, ſhe could 


form no regular demand, and was obliged to 


3 14 che honour of her huſband's 
FE clients, | 


2 . : > 4. 
40 4 * 
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liegts who, though. perſons of the firſt fa⸗ 


ſhion, behaved with very little honour to her. 


The deceaſed had the reputation of a judicious _ 
lawyer, and an accompliſhed gentleman, but 
was too honeſt to thrive in his profeſſion, | 


and had too much humanity ever to become 
Tich. Of all his clients, but one lady behaved 


with any appearance of honeſty. The Coun- 
teſs Dowager of Wentworth, having then loſt 


her only daughter, the Lady Rare told Mrs. 


r © That ſhe knew ſhe had a large 0 


© reckoning with the deceaſed; but,“ ſays ſhe, 


< as you know not what to Bain fo I know. 


not what to pay: come, Madam, I will do 


© better for you than a random reckoning : 1 


© have,now no child, and have taken a fancy 


“ to your "daughter ; 5 give me the girl, I will. 


© breed her as my own, and provide for her as 
© ſuch when I die.” The widow thanked her 
Ladyſhip, but with a little too much warmth 
Tephed, ſhe would not part with her child 


© on any terms; which the Counteſs reſented 


to ſuch a degree; that ſhe would never ſee her 
more, and dying in a few years, left 1500 l. 


per annum inheritance, at Laupen to her 


chambermaid. 5 | 
Thus were Aste gehen SIR entailed upon 
this lady. A propoſal, which would have made 
her opulent for life, was defeated by the un- 
ö reaſonable 
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 Teaſonable fondneſs of her mother, who lived 
to ſuffer its diſmal conſequences, by taſting 
the bittereſt diſtreſſes. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that Mrs. Thomas thought proper to 
retire to the country with her daughter. The 
houſe where ſhe boarded was an eminent cloth- 
worker's in the county of Surry, but the people 
of the houſe proved very diſagreeable. The 
lady had no converſation to divert her; the 
landlord was an illiterate man, and the reſt of 
the family brutiſh and unmannerly. At laſt 
Mrs. Thomas attracted the notice of Dr. 
 Glyſſon, who, obſerving her at church very 
ſplendidly dreſt, ſollicited her acquaintance. 
He was a valuable piece of antiquity, being 
then in the hundredth year of his age. He 
enjoyed a ſound judgement, and a memory fo 
tenacious and clear, that his company was 
very engaging. His viſits greatly alleviated 
the ſolitude of this lady. The laſt viſit he 
made to Mrs. Thomas, he drew on, with 
much attention, a pair of rich Spaniſh. leather 
gloves, emboſſed on the backs and tops with 
gold embroidery, and fringed round with gold 
plate, The lady could not help expreſſing her 
curioſity to know the hiſtory of thoſe gloves, 
which he ſeemed to touch with ſo much re- 
ſpect. He anſwered, * I do reſpe& them; for 


© the laſt time I had the honour of approaching 
6 my 


« Here, Glyſſon, wear them for my ſake. 
©I have done fo with veneration, and never 


drew them on but when] had a mind to honour 8 


© thoſe whom I viſit, as I now do you; and 
ſince you love the memory of my royal miſ- 
« treſs, take them, and preſerve them carefully 
when I am gone.“ The Doctor then went 
HOWE and died in a few days.- © * 

This gentleman's death left her again wth: 


out a companion; and an uneaſineſs hung upon 


her, viſible to the people of the houſe; who, 
gueſſing the cauſe to proceed from (olitade.” re- 
commended to her acquaintance another phy- 
ſician, of a different caſt from the former. He 
was denominated by them a Conjurer, and 
was faid to be capable of raiſing the devil. 


This circumſtance diverted Mrs, Thomas, 


who imagined, that the man whom they called 
a conjurer, OR have more ſenſe , en 
underſtood. e 5 OO 

FThe Doctor was . to viſit her, and 
appessech in a greaſy black grogram, which he 
called his Scholar's- coat. a long beard, and 


K 
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my miſtreſs Queen Elizabeth, ſhe pulled 
them from her own royal hands, ſayi "gs 5 


other marks of a philoſophical aeulipetics.” He. 
brought all his little mathematical trinkets, 
and played over his tricks for the diverſion of 
the 1 whom, by a private Whiſper, he let 


1 „ into 
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be: he replied, *« His liſe was at ſtake if it 


"TH THOMAS, 
into the ſecrets as he performed them, that ſhe 


might ſee there was nothing of magic in che 
caſe; The two moſt remarkable articles of his 


performance were, firſt, lighting a candle at a 


glaſs of cold water, (performed by touching 
the brim before with phoſphorus, a chymicat 
fire which is preſerved in water, and burns 


there) and next, reading the ſmalleſt print bx 


à candle of ſix in the pound, at a hundred 
yards diſtance in the open air, and darkeſt 


night. This was performed by a large con- 
cave glaſs, with a deep- pointed focus, quick- 
ſilvered on the back · ſide, and ſet in tin, with 


+ ſocket for a candle, ſconce faſhion, and hung 


up againſt the wall. While the flame of the 


candle Was diametrically oppoſite to the centre, 


the rays ; equally diverging, gave ſo powerful a 
light as is ſcarce credible ; but, on the leaſt va- 
riation from the focus, the charm ceaſed. 

The lady diſcerning in this man a genius 
which might be improved to better purpoſes 
than deceiving the country people, deſired him 


not to hide his talents, but to puſh himſelf in 
the world, by the abilities of which he ſeemed 


poſſeſſed. Madam, ſaid he, ©1 am now a 


I fiddle to aſſes; but I am finiſhing a great 


« work, which will make thoſe aſſes fiddle to 
me.“ She then aſked what that work might 


took 
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took alr; but he found her a lady of ſuch un- 

- 5 common candour, and good ſenſe, that he 
£ ſhould make no difficulty in W * % 
life and hope to her keeping.“ 

All women are naturally fond of div 
truſted with ſecrets; this was Mrs. Thomas's 
failing: the Doctor found it out, and made 
her pay dear for her curioſity. © I have been, 
continued he, many years in ſearch: of the 
« Philoſopher's Stone, and long maſter of the 
© Smaragdine-table of Hermes Triſmegiſtus 3 + 
© the Green and Red Dragons of Raymond 
Lully have alſo been obedient to me, and the 
© illuſtrious Sages themſelves deign to viſit 
s me: yet it is but ſince I had the honour to 
be known to your Ladyſhip, that I haze been 
ſo fortunate as to obtain the grand ſecret of 
Projection. I tranſmuted ſome lead, I pulled 
off my window laſt night, into Yhia bit of 

gold.“ Pleaſed with the fight of this, and 
having a natural propenfion to the ſtudy, the 
lady ſhatched it out of the philoſopher's hand, 
and aſked him why he had not made more? He 
replied, © It was all the lead I could find.“ She 
then commanded her daughter to bring a Parcel 
of lead which lay in the cloſet, and giving it 
to the chymiſt, deſired him to tranimute it into 
gold on the morrow. He undertook it, and 


ne next day * her an ingot which 
weighed 
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weighed two ounces, which, with the. utmoſt 
ſolemnity, he avowed was the very individual 
lead ſhe gave him, tranſmuted to gold. She 
began now to engage him in ſerious diſcourſe; 


and finding by his replies, that he wanted mo- 
ney to make more powder, ſhe enquired how 
much would make a ftock that would maintain 


itſelf. . He replied, one fifty pounds-after nine 


months would produce a million. She then 


begged the ingot of him, which he proteſted 


had been tranſmuted from lead, and, Auſhed 


with the hopes of ſucceſs, bavvied to town to 


examine whether the ingot was true gold, 


which proved fine beyond the ſtandard. The 


lady, now fully convinced of the etiwyric's de- 
clarations, took fifty pounds out of the hands 
of a banker, and entruſted him with it. The 


only difficulty which remained, was, how to 
carry on the work without ſuſpicion, it being 
ſtrictly prohibited at that time. He was there- 


fore reſolved to take a little houſe in another 


county, at a few miles diſtance from Londvn, 
where he was to build a public laboratory, as 


a profeſſed chymiſt, and deal in ſuch medi- 
cines as were moſt vendible, by the ſale of 


which to the apothecaries, the expence of the 
houſe was to be defrayed during the opera- 
tion. The Widow was accounted the houſe- 
tte and the Doctor and his man boarded 

with 


* 
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with her; to which ſhe added this precaution, 
chat the laboratory, with the two lodging- 
rooms over it, in which the Doctor and his 
man lay, was a different wing of the building 
from that where ſhe and her little daughter; 
and maid- ſervant, reſided; and, as ſhe knew 
ſome time, muſt elapſe before any profit could 
be expected, ſhe managed with the utmoſt fru- 
gality. The Doctor, mean time, acted the 
part of a tutor to Miſs, in Arithmetic; Latin; 
and Mathematics, to which ſhe diſcovered the 
| ſtrongeſt propenſity. All things being pro- 
perly diſpoſed for the grand operation, the 
vitriol furnace was {et to work, which re+ 
quiring the moſt intenſe heat ſor ſeveral days, 
unhappily ſet fire to the houſe; the ſtairs were 
conſumed in an inſtant; and, as it ſurpriſed 
them all in their firſt ſleep, it was a happy 
circumſtance that no life periſhed. This un- 
lucky accident. was 300 l. loſs toMrs. Thomas: 
yet ſtill the grand nz was in a fair way of 
ſucceeding in the other wing of the building. 
But one m.sfortune is often followed by ano- 
ther: the next Sunday evening, while ſhe 
was reading to, and inſtructing her little fſa- 
mily, a ſudden and a violent report, like a diſ- 
charge of cannon, was heard: the houſe, be- 
ing timber, racked like a cradle, and the family 
were all thrown from their chairs on the 

88 


% 
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ground. They looked with the e 
amazement on each other, not gueſſing the 
cauſe, when the operator, pretending to re- 
vive, fell to ſtamping, tearing his hair, and 
raving like a madman, crying out, Undone! 
undone ! loft and undone for ever! He ran 


directly to the athanor, when, unlocking _ 


door, he found the machine ſplit quite in two, 
the eggs broke, and that precious amalgamum 
which they contained, was ſcattered like fand 
nmang the aſhes. Mrs. Thomas's eyes were 
now ſufficiently opened to diſcern the 
ons and, with a very ſerene eben rien | 
ſhe told the empyric, that accidents will happen, 
but'means might be fallen upon to repair this 
fatal diſappointment. The Doctor, obſerving 
her ſo ſerene, imagined ſhe would grant him 
more money to complete his ſcheme ; but ſhe 
ſoon diſappointed his expectation, by ordering 
him to be gone, and made him a preſent of 
five guineas, leſt his deſperate circumſtances 
ſhould induce him to take ſome violent means 
of providing for himſelf. Whether deluded 
hy a real hope of finding out the Philoſopher's 
Stone, or from an innate principle of villainy, 
cannot be determined; but he did not yet ceaſe 
his purſuit, and ſtill indulged the golden de- 
lufion. He now found means to work upon 
uy n, of a rich old miſer, who, upon 
the 
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the ſtrength of his pretenſions, gave bim his 
daughter in marriage, and embarked all his 


hoarded treaſure, which was very conſiderable, | 


in the ſame chimerical adventure. In a word, 
the miſer's ſtock was alſo loſt 3 the empyric 


| himſelf, and the daughter, baba to beggary. 


The Doctor put an end to his life by drinking 
poiſon. But to return to Mrs. Thomas. 


The poor lady ſuffered on this occaſion a 
great deal of inward anguiſh ; ſhe was aſhamed: 


of having reduced her fortune, and impove- 
riſhed her child, by liſtening to the inſinuations 
of a- madman. Tan: and patience at laſt over- 
came it; and when her health, which by this 


accident had been impaired, was reftored to 
her, ſhe began to ſtir amongſt her huſband's 
great clients. She took a houſe in Bloomſ- 


| bury, and by means of good coOmy, and 


an elegant appearance, was ſuppoſed to be 


better in the world than ſhe really was. Her 


huſband's clients received her like one riſea 
from the dead: they came to viſit her, and 
promiſed to ſerve her. At laſt the Duke of 


Montague adviſed her to let lodgings, which 


way. of life ſhe declined, as her talents were 


not ſuited for dealing with ordinary lodgers : 


© but,” added ſhe, if I knew any family who 
© defired ſuch a conveniency, I would readily. 
6 accommodate them.“ 6 1 take you at your 
by word — 
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© word,” replied the Duke, I will become 
© your” ſole tenant : nay, don't ſmile, for- I. 77 
am in earneſt; I love a little freedom mor? 
« than 1 can enjoy at home, and | may comỹe 
© ſometimes, and eat a bit of mutton, with four 
© or five honeſt fellows, whoſe company I de- 
„light in.“ The bargain was bound, and 
proved matter of fact, though on à deeper 
ſeheme than drinking X bottle: and his Lord- 
! _ thip was to paſs in the houfe for Mr. Freeman 
1 of Hertfordſhire. In a few days he ordered 

a dinner for his beloved friends, Jack and 
Tom, Will and Ned, good honeſt country 
fellows, as his Grace called them. They 
came at the time appointed; but how ſurpriſed: | 
was the widow, when the {aw the Duke of 
Devonſhire, the Lords Buckingham and Dor- 
ſet, and a certain Viſcount, with Sir William | 
Dutton Colt, under theſe feigned names! 
After ſeveral times meeting at this lady” 5 
Houſe, the noble perſons, who had a high opi- | 
nion of her 4ntegrity, 'entruſted her with the 
grand ſecret, which was nothing leſs than the 
1 for the Revolution. 
Though theſe meetings were held as private 
1 as poſſible, yet ſuſpicions aroſe, and Mrs. 

F Thomas's houſe was narrowly watched ; but 
the meſſengers, who were no enemies to the 
1 _ betrayed their truſt, and ſuffered the 
noblemen 


Noblemen to meet unmoleſted, or at leaſt 
without any dread of apprehenſion. The Re- 
5 volution being effected, and the State become 
more ſettled, that place of rendezvous was 
quitted: the Noblemen took leave of the 
Lady, with promiſes of obtaining a penſion, 
or ſome place in the houſchold, for her, as 
her zeal in that cauſe highly merited. Beſides, 
ſhe had a very good claim to ſome appointment, 
having been ruined by the ſhutting- up of the 
Exchequer. But, alas! court - promiſes proved 
an atrial foundation, and theſe noble Peers 
never thought of her more. The Duke of 
Montague indeed made offers of ſervice, and 
being Captain of che band of Penſi ioners, ſhe 
aſked him to admit Mr. Gwynnet, a gentle- 
man who had made love to her daughter, into 
ſuch a poſt. This he promiſed, but upon 
theſe terms, that her daughter fhould aſk 
him for it. The widow thanked him, and 
not ſuſpecting that any deſign was covered 
under this offer, concluded herſelf ſure of 


ſucceſs: but how amazed was ſhe to find 
her daughter (whom ſhe had bred in the mot 


paffive ſubjection) and who had never diſco- 
vered the leaſt inſtance of diſobedience, ab- 
ſolutely refuſe to alk any ſuch favour of his 
Grace ! * 


She could be privieed upon neither by flat- 8 
tery, 5 threatening ; and continuing fill ob- 
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ſtinate in her reſolution, her mother obliged 


— . —_ 
r e 2 
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her to explain herſelf upon the point of Per ; 


| refuſal. She told her then, that the, Duke 


of Montague had already made an, attack upon 


her; that his deſigns were diſhonourable ; and 


that, if ſhe ſubmitted to aſk his Grace one 
favour, he would reckon himſelf ſecure of 
another in return, which he would endeavour 
to accompliſh by the baſeſt means. This ex- 
planation was too ſatis factory. Who does not 
ſee the meanneſs of ſuch an ungenerous con- 


duct? He had made uſe of the mother as a 


tool for carrying on political defigns ; ; be 


found her in diſtreſs, and, as a recompence for 
her ſervices, and - Pu pretence of mendin 


her fortune, attempted the virtue of her 


daughter, and would provide for her on no 
other terms, than at the price of her child's 5 


| innocence, In the mean time, the young Co- 
rinna, a poetical name given her by Mr. Dry- 


den, continued to improve. her mind, by read- 


ing the politeſt authors: ſuch extraordinary 


advances had ſhe made, that upon ber. ſend- 
ing ſome poems to Ms. Dryden, entteating 


his peruſal and impartial ſentiments, thereon, 
he was pleaſed to. write her the following 
letter. 


c Fair 


= * Fair Cox vA, 

bn: «1 HAVE ſent your two poems Keel again, 
« after having kept them ſo long from you; 
6 they were, I thought, too good to be a wo- 
man's; ſome of my friends, to whom I read 
; them, were of the ſame opinidn, It is not 
very gallant, I muſt confeſs, to tay this of 
© the fair ſex; but, moſt certain it is, they ge- 
© nerally write with more ſoftneſs than ſtrength. 
On the contrary, you want neither vigour 
© in your thoughts, nor force in your ex- 


pr eſſion, nor harmony in your numbers; 3 
[ and. methinks, I find much of Orinda in your 


"I manner, (to whom l had the honour to be 


© related, and alſo to be known); but I am ſo 


4 taken up with my. own ſtudies, that I have 
© not leiſure to deſcend to particulars, being, 
c e mean time, the fair Corinna's 
1 e humble, gad? 
fs © <© Moſt faithful ſervant, -. 
CY 725 1669. JOHN DRYDEN? 
Our amiable Portels, ; in a letter to Dr. Tal- 


bot, Biſhop of Durham, has given ſome farther 
particulars of her life. We have already ſeen, 


: that ſhe was addreſſed upon honourable terms 
by Mr. Gwynnet, of the Middle Temple, 


ſon of a gentleman in Glouceſterſhire, Upon 
2 4 ; his 
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his firſt diſcovering his paſſion. to Corinna, 
ſhe had - bonour enough to remonſtrate 3a 
him the inequality of their fortune, as 
affairs were then in a very perplexed * 
tion. This objection was ſoon ſurmounted 
by her lover, eſpecially as his father had given 
him poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of his eſtate, 
and leave. to pleaſe himſelf. Mr. Gwynnet 
no ſooner obtained this, than he came to 
London, and claimed Corinna's promiſe -of 
marriage; but her mother being then in a 
very weak condition, ſhe could not abandon - 
her, in that diſtreſs, to die among ftrangers. 
She therefore told Mr. Gwy nnet, that, as the 
had not thought fixteen years long in waiting 
ſor him, he could not think fix months long 
in expectation of her. He replied, with a 
deep ſigh, Six months at this time, my 
Corinna, is more than fixteen years Pi 
« been: you put it off now, and God will 
put it off for ever.”——]It proved as he had 
f6retold;z he next day went into the coun- 
try, ma his will, ſickened and died, April 
the 16th, 1711, leaving his Corinna the be- 
queſt of ſix hundred pounds; and adds the, 
Sorrow has been my food ever ſince.” - | ©. 
Had ſhe providentially married him, mig had 
been ſecure from the inſults of poverty; but 


her duty to her parent was more prevalent 
Ov. 
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'than'-confiderations of convenience. After 
the death of ber lover, ſhe was barbarouſly 
uſed : his brother ſtifled the will, which com- 
pelled her to haye recourſe to law; he ſmo- 
thered the old gentleman's conyeyance deed, 
by which he was enabled to make a bequeſt ; 
and offered a large fum of money to any per- 
ſon WhO would undertake to blacken Co: 
rinna's character; but, wicked as the world 
is, he found none ſo completely abandoned, 
as to perjure themſelves for the ſake of his 
bribe. At laſt, to ſhow her reſpect to the 
memory of her deceaſed lover, ſhe conſented 
to an accommodation with his brother, to re- 
ceive two hundred pounds down, and two, 
| hundred at the year's end. The firſt pay- 
ment was made, and diſtributed inftantly 
among her mother's creditors 3 but when the 
other became due, he bid her defiance; ſtood 
fuit on his own bond, and held out four 
terms. He carried it from one court to ano- 
ther, till at laſt it was brought to the bar of 
the Houſe of Lords; and, as that is a tribunal,. 
where the chieanery of lawyers can have no 
weight, he thought proper to pay the money 
without a hearing. The Gentlemen of the 
Long Robe had made her ſign an inſtrument, 
that they ſhould receive the money, and pay 


nn : after they; had laid their cruel 
hands 
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I.THE Gentleman's 8 Guide in bis Tout 
I through France. With a correct Map 
of the Poſt- Roads, 22 an Officer. Con- 
taining an accurate Deſcription of that Country. 
Including Paris, Verſailles, Fontainbleau, Marli, 
St. Germains, St. Cloud, and every public _ 
Building and Place worthy a Traveller's Notice. 
Liſts of Lodging-Houſes, Ordinaries, Places of 
Amuſement, with their Prices; Stage- Coaches 
and Water-Carriages to different Ne of the 
Kingdom, with their Fares; and every other 
Particular n for the Information of Stran- 
ers. 9 7 
9 H. The Tour of Holland, B FILL 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, and Part of France 
in which is included a Deſcription of Paris and 45 
its Environs. | 
III. Uſeful Hints to thoſe who make the Tour 
of France. In a Series of Letters written from 
that Kingdom. By Philip Thickneſſe, Eſq. 
-- Theſe Letters (none of which were ever pub- 
liſhed before) contain ſome Account of the 
interior Police in general, and of Paris in parti- 
cular; with a conſiderable Number of entertain- 
ing Anecdotes, relative to the firſt Perſonages 5 
on that Part of the Continent. 8 
* * Theſe three Volumes, which may be had ſeparate > 
or together, Price 3s. each, will enable Travellers to make 
the Tour of France and the Low Countries; as th 
contain every Thing worthy the Attention of the mo 
minute Enquirer, and will prevent, if properly attended 
to, the ſcandalous Impoſitions too often hn Ant by the 


Publicans upon the Continent. The laſt Article only 
is written * Mr. Thicknefle. 


